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HISTORY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


Psychology is the scientific analysis of the facts of con- 
sciousness. The psychology of religion is the determining 
where, among the facts of consciousness, the religious sen- 
timent lies and of what elements it consists. Important 
and pressing as such an inquiry might appear, its history 
has narrow limits, both of time and space. It begins, in its 
scientific form, no earlier than the present century; and it 
can hardly be traced beyond the boundaries of German 
thought. The reasons for the narrow limits of time are not 
difficult to see. It was, in the first place, impossible to form 
any scientific theory of the phenomenon of religion, until 
many different specimens had been observed and compared 
without prejudice or misconception; and this comparative 
view of different religions, which has not yet reached its 
full results, had not begun to take shape until the close of 
the eighteenth century. However broad the purpose of an 
earlier philosopher might be, his religious horizon was prac- 
tically bounded by the Biblical faiths of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Even Mohammedanism was regarded as a work 
either of a hypocrite or of the devil. Lack of material, 
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therefore, made safe generalization impossible, and the phi- 
losophy of religion could be little larger than the depart- 
ment of Apologetics. To this cause of limitation must be 
added another, equally important, and, in part, a result of 
the first. Through all the centuries in which theology and 
philosophy have existed side by side,— cultivated, for the 
most part, by the same persons, as the only two subjects 
worthy of the best minds,— they had never been brought into 
close and vital union. Again and again, philosophers had 
considered the origin of things and the limits of knowledge; 
again and again, theologians had framed their systems of the 
divine method in nature and human life: but, though the 
two sciences were in reality dealing with precisely the same 
problems, they never fairly looked each other in the face. 
Philosophy had to do with logical processes, and referred to 
human reason for its authority: theology had to do with 
revelation, and referred to the authority of Church or of 
Scripture. Sometimes, the results of the two agreed, some- 
times there was an armed neutrality between the rival sci- 
ences, sometimes an open conflict ; but of a peaceful entrance 
into each other’s sphere, of a philosophical dealing with 
Christianity, or a religious aspect of philosophy, we see 
hardly a trace during the Middle Ages or through the Refor- 
mation period. The reasons for the limitation of space are 
far less obvious. Precisely why it is that, when a student 
wishes to learn the most important results of the present 
century in the region of pure philosophy, he may safely con- 
fine his review to Germany; why it is that, as the last mas- 
ter of the field has remarked, “ England, France, and the 
Netherlands retired towards the end of the last century 
from the theatre of metaphysical war” ;* why it is that the 
influence of Hume was so deeply felt in a foreign land, 
while it produced no series of great philosophers at home,— 
all this makes a most complicated and difficult question ; 
yet it is none the less certain that a race of giants sprung up 
in Germany in the early part of this century, and that, 
while English-speaking philosophy still approaches its prob- 


* Lange, History of Materialism, ii. 235. 
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lems from without, it is the privilege of Germany to deal 
with them from within. While others are considering the 
possibilities and physical conditions of thought, emotion, and 
duty, the method identified with the names of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, applies itself boldly to the testimony of 
the inward life itself, interpreting Being through Thought, 
and accepting the witness of Thought as the laws of Being. 
This is the direct and straightforward method of psychology. 
It proceeds at once to an analysis of inward facts instead 
of questioning their possibility; and it conducts this analy- 
sis under the principles of idealism instead of the methods 
of physiology. With the beginning, therefore, of this new 
method, which is at the same time the beginning of a new 
century, we begin our historical survey. 

The first unmistakable step toward a philosophical con- 
ception of the religious life was taken by Lessing. It was 
a step whose novelty, boldness, and anticipation of methods 
which were to come into common thought much later, can 
hardly be overestimated. To see in the successive epochs 
of history, not a series of revolutions, but a process of evolu- 
tion, in which each period had its place and was essential to 
higher development; to picture Divine revelation, not as the 
limited gift of a partial Deity, but as bestowed on all men 
as fast as they can bear the knowledge; to find, even under 
the least promising husks of doctrine, the slowly unfolding 
germs of exalted ideas,— this is a design worthy of a great 
philosopher, and this is the purpose of Lessing’s Education 
of the Human Race. It was controversy that forced the 
author, like so many other reformers, away from the tradi- 
tional methods about him and into the natural development 
of his own thought. He was attacked for his first diver- 
gence from popular belief, and was thus led, almost in spite 
of himself, to reflect still further upon his position. The 
short essay which sums up the result of this reflection 
presents, in the form of successive propositions, the famous 
parallel between education and revelation. What education 
is to the individual, revelation is to the race. Mankind has 
been led, through various stages of religious development, 
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as the growing child is led through successive text-books, 
learning what it can and postponing knowledge for which a 
wise master finds it not yet ready. 

Polytheism and heathenism, taken in the mass, make 
the first step in this Divine education, Judaism its second, 
and Christianity its third. The process narrows itself to a 
single nation, not from any limitation of God's purpose, but 
from the necessity of stimulating mankind by chosen ex- 
amples. Israel and Christianity are thus given to replace 
the primer of earlier beliefs and to exhibit the blessings of 
the higher education. Thus revelation proceeds, interpos- 
ing from without when the necessities of human education 
demand it, unfil, at last the whole series of text-books is 
outgrown; and, just as men come to read and write without 
reference to authority and without reflecting on the rules 
which they have learned, so they shall come to accept the 
teachings of revelation,— not as though they were outward 
teachings or prescribed rules, but as the spontaneous and 
natural expressions of their own minds and hearts. It is in 
this outgrowing of all authority, or rather in this harmony 
between the laws dictated by authority and the impulses 
of our own lives, that the education of the race, like that 
of the individual, finds its perfect end. 

It is not surprising that this stirring picture of the divine 
method has commanded ever-increasing attention, or that the 
last few years have made Lessing extraordinarily popular 
among English readers. He is a prophet of the method and 
of the spirit which control all modern inquiry. Yet we 
cannot fairly find in him the real beginning of a scientific 
philosophy of religion. His work lacks, in the first place, all 
attempt at thorough historical correction. It is the flight of 
a religious genius, not the patient plodding of an historian. 
His classification of the steps of revelation betrays the 
vaguest knowledge of the so-called heathen religions,—a 
knowledge, indeed, which no scholar of his time possessed. 
He sets out, moreover, in his demonstration, from the point 
which is in reality the end of all profitable inquiry,— the pur- 
poses and methods of God. He speaks like an oracle, leaps 
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to an interpretation of the mysteries of heaven, and scorns 
the doubts which may suggest themselves as to the fact of 
revelation itself. Scientific progress in religious thought 


does not begin with such prophetic outbursts. It may get 
its inspiration, it may even have its course prefigured; but its 
real foundation is found in a very different kind of work. 
Its corner-stone must be the establishing of a safe and stable 
method. It cannot become a lasting structure until philoso- 
phy descends from its airy heights of inquiry about the 
origin of things and of ideas, and theology turns from the 
special problems of revelation and redemption, and both 
condescend to consider how it is that human beings come to 
think the thoughts which philosophy formulates and to 
reach the aspirations which theology defines. What is this 
human nature of ours, which insists upon making such in- 
quiries and framing such conceptions? What makes our 
knowledge and experience possible? What are the inward 
impulses which give form and color to our beliefs? Such 
were the new questions which recalled men from their dis- 
tant exploration of the universe to the study of themselves. 
Such was the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
philosophy,— a chapter whose first pages contain the work 
of Locke and of Hume, but which finds its positive begin- 
ning and the starting-point of all modern philosophy in the 
work of Kant. 


When the Aritik of the Pure Reason first appeared, it 
was calmly greeted by the learned world as a work of the 
school of Berkeley, and only a few obscure students recog- 
nized the epoch which had arrived. The importance of the 
new criticism, however, has made itself slowly appreciated, 
until its spirit has penetrated every region of philosophical 
thought, and its founder has come to mark a transition 
which can only be compared with that made by Socrates.* 
It is not to our purpose to recall in detail the method of 


*“ As a routed army looks round it for a firm point where it may hope to collect 
again into order, so there was heard everywhere in philosophic circles the cry, ‘ Re- 
treat upon Kant!’ ’’— Lange's History of Materialism, ii. 153. 

This work is a nota le instance of the retreat upon Kaut which ic describes. 
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Kant; but it is impossible to appreciate its application to 
religion without brief reference to the principles and the 
relation of his two leading works. 

“Whence are our ideas?” was the first question of the 
epoch; and the answer had been given by Hume,— “ From 
experience.” ‘ But how is experience possible?” This was 
the deeper question with which Kant turned upon the 
English school, and recalled philosophy to the personal ele- 
ment which all thought’implies. Experience, Kant replies 
to his own question, contains two factors. The material of 
the outward world comes to us in the mould of the inward 
life. All experience is wrapped in the forms of time and 
space, and in laws of thought, from which human life can- 
not escape, but which may disguise from human observation 
the real nature of the world about it. 

What the material of our experience really is, we never 
can be sure. We know it only as it appears in the moulds 
which we ourselves provide. Our thought breaks like a 
wave against the limits of outward reality, ignorant of what 
lies beyond, conscious only of the effect upon itself; and 
our guesses at the truth are as though the wave should 
fancy the land endowed with its own shape and color and 
sound. Yet this attack of thought upon realities beyond its 
power, impotent as it may appear, is as inevitable and 
ceaseless as the surging of the sea against the unmoved 
shore. Ideas of freedom, of immortality, of God, unveri- 
fied and unverifiable as they are, lift themselves irresistibly 
out of our consciousness by the very necessity of our 
thought. We cannot forbid their presence, yet we cannot 
believe that they adequately represent realities. Arguments 
concerning their external validity lead us with equal facility 
to their acceptance and their denial. We’ find ourselves 
thus trespassing beyond the limits of effective thought, and 
we must return to the practical acceptance of these beliefs 
as though they were justified, while we do not presume to 
prove them objectively real. Such is the result, stripped of 
its technical phraseology, of the Kritik of Pure Reason. It 
is nothing else than the most absolute philosophical scepti- 
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cism. The recalling of attention to the personal factor in 
experience has ended in distrust of all that the personal 
factor does not provide ; and we find ourselves involved in 
necessities of thought which we cannot believe to be, at the 
same time, necessities of things. 

Here is a symmetrical and an unrelaxing system, from 
which there appears to be no escape. Our surprise is there- 
fore natural when we find that the author of this system is 
himself the first to break its bounds. Our thought, Kant 
goes on to say, is forever limited and conditioned; but our 
duty is forever absolute and real. The consciousness of 
obligation transforms all our hampered and unverified ideas 
into a rational basis of life. Conscience is a final reality, a 
categorical imperative. It reveals to us the world of reality 
which our thought fails to grasp. It restores to us our free- 
dom, our immortality, and our God, — our freedom, because 
moral obligation implies the capacity to use it; our immor- 
tality, because another life than this is needed to escape the 
conflicts of duty with sense, and realize perfectly the moral 
law ; our God, as the Power which can guarantee this final 
reconciliation. Such was the step taken by Kant in the 
Kritik of the Practical Reason. It gave a neW lease of life 
to intuitionalism in ethics. Scepticism was supplanted by 
certainty, and theology was restored to its earlier dignity 
through the witness and the needs of conscience. Yet, 
whatever relief human instincts may feel in this transition, 
it cannot be justified as a logical development. Between 
the two Aritiks, a change of principles occurs, which could 
hardly be more radical. Throughout the first work, it is 
maintained that ideas may be absolutely essential to our 
minds, without thereby implying any corresponding external 
reality, or permitting any objective reference. The Kritik 
of Practical Reason, on the other hand, reconstructs the 
whole framework of belief upon the basis of one such 
necessary idea. 

Strenuous efforts have been made to reconcile these dif- 
ferences, but it is now generally agreed that such reconcili- 
ation is impossible; and thus it has come to pass that the 


. 
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same master marks the new beginning, on the one hand, of 
negative criticism and destructive scepticism, and, on the 
other hand, of constructive and idealistic ethics. 

Perhaps the best proof of this inconsistency in Kant is 
found in the effort which he next made to combine the prin- 
ciples of his two leading works in a Philosophy of Religion. 
Here, as before, the solid fact is the moral law; and any 
direct intellectual relation with God is, by the principles of 
the Pure Reason, an illusion. All that can be said of the 
religious life, therefore, is that it is the obeying of the moral 
law as though it were a Divine command.* It is not a 
moral law, because it is a Divine command; but it appears 
to be a Divine command, because it is a moral law. 

Morality is thus the essence of religion. Religion is the 
right conduct of life, regulated by reference to a hypotheti- 
cal source of dependence and obligation. Upon this founda- 
tion, Kant proceeds to reconstruct the whole system of 
Christian belief and worship, and to establish anew the doc- 
trines of human depravity, of regeneration, and of the 
person of Christ. The whole structure, he confesses, rests 
upon a weakness in human nature,—the inability to dis- 
tinguish the demands of reason from the commands of 
supernatural authority. The demands of reason are simply 
that the moral law shall be obeyed. The supposed Divine 
commands suggest the various forms of doctrine and wor- 
ship; and the consummation of the religious life will be 
reached when these various forms are discovered to be, not 
the dictates of supernatural authority, but the disguised 
necessities of the practical reason. It is in vain that the 
utmost ingenuity is applied to this analysis of the religious 
life. We feel at once that we are being trifled with. We 
see that, to Kant, there lay beneath all these forms and doc- 
trines, which he so assiduously reconstructs, a chasm of 
emptiness and illusion. Unless the religious life is some- 
thing real and substantial, we cannot find it worthy of such 


*** Religion ist (subjectiv betrachtet) das Erkenntniss aller unserer Pflichten als 
gittlicher Gebote.” —“ Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft.” — 
p. 253, and note (ed. Hartenstein). 
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serious and detailed consideration. A religion in which 
“no positive knowledge, even of the existence of God, is 
required”; a religion comprehended by moral conduct, and 
leaving no room for the spontaneous emotions of reverence 
and awe; a religion which is merely a provisional institu- 
tion, founded on human weakness and sooner or later to be 
absorbed in a larger knowledge,—all this is a very different 
phenomenon from that which we everywhere observe under 
the name of religion; and it is difficult to see how even the 
most retired of philosophers could suppose himself to be in 
this way faithfully representing the fact which he was trying 
to explain. The truth is that this attempt at constructive 
work is even a more serious attack upon religious belief 
than that which is made by the philosophical scepticism of 
the Kritik of Pure Reason, for it demonstrates that even the 
master himself could not apply the principles of the Pure 
Reason to the facts of the religious life without destorting 
those facts beyond common recognition. 

Why, then, must we still admit that the history of the 
philosophy of religion begins with Kant? It is here, in the 
first place, because — as we have already seen — we are led 
by Kant to the true point of view. Unchecked speculation, 
be it even as brilliant as that of Lessing, is no longer the 
path of the philosophy of religion. Psychology becomes 
the beginning of theology. The knowledge of God, or the 
possibility of such knowledge, can be tested only through 
the knowledge of man. To this transfer of our attention, 
Kant added what was still more important,— the indication 
of the special problem which later philosophy must solve. 
We have seen how irreconcilable the two sides of human 
nature, represented by his two leading works, appear, and 
how unsatisfactory is his own combination of them in a phi- 
losophy of religion. There seems to be an unbridged chasm 
between the life of sense and thought and the life of duty. 
On one side of this chasm, all is illusion; on the other side, 
all is reality. On the one hand, we are absolutely dependent; 
on the other hand, we are absolutely free. Kant has con- 
tributed little to fill this chasm. He makes us recognize 

2 
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that on both sides of it are real elements of human nature. 
We appreciate the limitations of thought, we welcome the 
aspirations of duty; but we find no reconciliation between 
them. Yet here, where life seems left broken in two, is pre- 
cisely the point from which the philosophy of religion must 
proceed. Kant has made plain the two elements which this 
philosophy must consider: he has recognized both the de- 
pendence and the freedom which human life exhibits, but 
he has found no vital unity between them. The method of 
the future is thus clearly prophesied. We shall see the suc- 
cessors of Kant emphasizing each of these elements in turn. 
We shall see the sphere of dependence, and again that of 
freedom, enlarged to hold the whole phenomenon of the 
religious life. We shall see the failure of one after another 
of these partial attempts, and the recoil of thought to the 
other element of the problem; and we shall look for a final 
answer only when that unity is reached which Kant left 
unexplored, and when the two elements of freedom and 
dependence are equally justified and rest together in poise 
and peace. 


This oscillation of opinion begins with Kant’s immediate 
successor, Fichte. It was as a thorough disciple of Kant 
that this second leader of modern German thought at first 
approached the philosophy of religion. This Versuch einer 
Kritik aller Offenbarung was published, indeed, a year before 
Kant’s Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der Reinen Vernunft, 
and was generally received as the work of the more famous 
author. Fichte did not, however, long remain in that atti- 
tude of philosophic calmness with which Kant had surveyed 
the conflicts of human thought and conduct. With splen- 
did impetuosity, he threw himself into the service of one 
party in this conflict, only to surrender himself later, with 
equal loyalty, to the other. 

The dignity of the Kantian “Categorical Imperative ”’ first 
won his devotion. The reality of life appeared to him to be 
its moral law; the world of sense was the clog which for. 
ever weighed upon thé moral purpose; and the problem of 
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mankind must be to grow from the limitations of the senses 
into the free, ideal moral life. It is, however, — Fichte 
maintains,— impossible to hold a practical and working faith 
in one’s own moral destiny without enlarging that faith so 
that it shall include the whole world of which we are a part, 
and in which no part can work out its destiny alone. Faith, 
in the moral order of the universe, becomes therefore the 
inspiration of duty. Here Fichte found his first resting- 
place. This moral order, he says, “is the God that we 
assume, and faith in this is the only true faith. This living 
and working moral order is God, and we need no other.” * 
The confidence and dignity with which Fichte develops this 
thought are so impressive that the foundation of the whole 
may not at once attract attention. Yet nothing could be 
more insecure. What is this ideal moral life, this “ Reine 
Ich,” as Fichte calls it, toward which humanity should 
tend? It is nothing but one’s own imagined possibilities. 
It has no reality beyond one’s self. ‘To infer from it a moral 
order in the universe is merely to imagine in the universe 
the reflections of one’s own aspirations. One’s own moral 
purpose is thus the God which supplies the need of any 
other. In vain did Fichte defend this lofty ethical ideal 
against the charge of theoretical atheism. He replied very 
justly to many of his opponents that they were more truly 
atheists than he, in seeking a God who should make them 
happy forever, instead of one who should fulfil their moral 
destiny. He had pointed out the path of duty as the way 
to God with such force and clearness that his influence be- 
came a new moral inspiration for the students of his land. 
Yet the universe of this moral order was to him, thus far, 
nothing more than the shadow of his own moral conscious- 
ness; and the God whom he could worship had no real exist- 
ence apart from the moral life of the worshipper. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that his thought swung slowly 
over from this absolute individualism to the opposite extreme. 
The new circumstances of his life hastened this change. At 
first, it was the narrowness of Orthodoxy, and its confident 


*Sammtliche Werke, 1845, Bd. 5, s. 186; and, still more definitely, 8. 188, in an 
essay of 1798. 
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dogmatism, which he felt called to oppose; but his transfer 
to Berlin brought him face to face with general contempt for 
all religious life, and his earlier ethical purpose was uncon- 
sciously absorbed in the new earnestness of his religious 
spirit. What, he now inquires, is the “ Reine Ich,” this moral 
ideal, in which we find ourselves forced to believe? Can 
it be possible that this, which is our motive, path, and guide, 
is only a shadow of ourselves? Is it not rather the one real- 
ity of which we are the shadows? What am I—I who 
regard all else as illusion — to be an exception in the uni- 
verse? And, if I must believe that there is something that 
is not illusion, shall it not be that something which is the 
centre of all? Thus, as has been remarked, just when the 
subjective idealism of Fichte reaches the last round of its 
ladder, the support breaks beneath its feet, and it falls head- 
long from the height of self-confidence into the abyss of self- 
annihilation.* The “ Reine Ich,” which before had so little 
reality, becomes now the one reality; and the religious aim 
of humanity is no longer its self-assertion and moral growth, 
but its self-absorption in the Absolute. Faith in one’s own 
moral force was, in Fichte’s first attitude, the most religious 
faith. It is now a proof that true religiousness has not 
begun.t 

The Way to the Blessed Life, in which this later view of 
Fichte is developed, is a work which can hardly fail to stir 
and inspire a student now somewhat as it did a throng of 
listeners in Berlin, seventy years ago. The philosopher is 
forgotten in the prophet. From stage to stage, the series of 
possible theories of religion is traced, from materialism to 
the view of Kant, thence to the earlier view of Fichte, again 
to the unreflecting view of simple piety, and finally to the 
scientific attitude of faith which appreciates and interprets, 
but none the less reverences and adores. It is with genuine 
disappointment that we return from this superb climax to 


* Pfleiderer, Die Religion, ihr Wesen und ihre Geschichte, i. 21. 
t Simmitliche Werke, Bd. 5,8. 514. From the Anweisung zum seligen Leben, 1806. 
And, again, s. 523, “Solange der Mensch noch etwas fiir sich selbst sein will, kann 
das wahre Sein und Leben in ihm sich nicht entwickeln und er bleibt eben darum 


auch der Seligkeit unzugiinglich: denn alles eigene Sein ist nur Nichtsein und Be- 
schriinkung des wahren Sein.” 
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the starting-point of Fichte’s new conception. We have 
indeed outgrown the Kantian point of view. The indi- 
vidual is no longer the measure of the universe; the moral 
law is no longer the only bridge between illusion and re- 
ality ; and the religious life is no longer a subordinate and 
provisional phase of moral development. But we have 
replaced the illusion of God by the illusion of man; we 
have found, not only moral purpose, but even personal iden- 
tity, seeking to merge itself in a “ Grand Etre” which shall 
be all in all; and we hear hardly an echo of the earlier 
assertion of human dignity and freedom in the new confes- 
sion of human weakness and dependence. Once more, then, 
the two conflicting elements of human life which we have 
found successively exhibited in the two works of Kant are 
again brought to light in the earlier and later positions of 
Fichte. Limitation and sovereignty, dependence and free- 
dom,— these are the opposite aspects of human nature which 
seem, each in its turn, to command complete attention. In 
Kant, these elements are simply assigned to different regions 
of human life, and their conflict is left without a hope of 
peace. In Fichte, this peace is found, not by equal recogni- 
tion of each other's rights, but by denying the rights and 
asserting the complete supremacy of each in turn. Each ele- 
ment, therefore, when it is crushed, cries out for recognition, 
and, when it is master, confesses its incompleteness. Thus, 
the future of thought becomes again plainly prophesied. 
Each one of these two elements must receive at a master’s 
hands its perfect emphasis and its complete analysis, and 
each must at last find its place in a view which shall jus- 
tify and comprehend them both. The wavering system. of 
Fichte opens, accordingly, into the two absolutely conflict- 
ing views which represent, with unwavering thoroughness, 
the two elements already made conspicuous, and from whose 
conflict all later philosophy of religion dates. 

FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 

(To be concluded.) 
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CALVINISM AS A FORCE IN HISTORY. 


Calvinism as a system of thought has had its day. Two 
hundred years ago it was a very important factor in the 
opinions of mankind: by which I mean, opinions of the 
most advanced and most highly instructed thinkers,— Mil- 
ton, for example, and Richard Baxter, neither of whom was 
strictly Calvinist in belief, while with both that system 
made the deep background of religious thought. But it is 
not too much to say now that nothing whatever of that 
importance is left. Intellectually, Calvinism is, so to speak, 
a dead issue. The real controversies of our time turn upon 
quite other points, and take no account whatever of it. 

I do not mean by this that Calvinism has not believers at 
the present day,— believers in profession, and doubtless in 
reality,— perhaps as numerous, possibly more numerous, 
than ever. But the belief of advanced and aggressive 
thought is one thing; the belief of tradition, of assent, of 
apology, is quite another thing. Calvinism fifty years ago 
was standing on its defence. Now, except in the writings 
of its professional apologists, or in small local controversies, 
it is never alluded to or thought of except as a thing of the 
past. Look through every modern review, scientific argu- 
ment, work of philosophy, history, or general literature,— 
everything outside a narrow, technical, theological circle,— 
and scarcely its name, never once its dogma or its system of 
faith, will be found, except possibly as a reminiscence or an 
illustration. No philosophic writer of the present day ever 
thinks of the answer it, gave once to the awful riddle of the 
universe, as the key to fit any one of those locks that bar 
from us the deeper mysteries of existence. 

I say this in advance, lest I should be suspected of any 
sectarian or polemic motive in the review I shall attempt 
to take of Calvinism as a force in history. As a system of 
thought it is dead. But systems of belief, once strong and 
great, long retain their form and outward seeming after the 
life has gone out of them. It is dead—not like a human 
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body, which soon moulders and disappears; but rather like 
u great hardy tree, which was girdled near the root many 
years ago. It puts forth no new branches. No green leaf 
has grown from its sap for many a spring. But as yet it is 
perished only in a few of its remoter boughs and twigs; 
only a limb here and there has fallen to the ground from 
inner decay. Its shape is almost as sturdy and vigorous as 
ever. It gives almost as good shelter, to almost as many 
flocking under it, who look to it with almost as much rever- 
ence and awe as of old; and the wreaths they hang upon its 
branches, or else the living vines they have twined about it, 
might almost persuade us that it is still alive. Such is the 
figure that* best represents to us the condition in which we 
find Calvinism at the present day. 

My task is, therefore, not to attack it and confute it; but 
simply to see why it grew up when and where it did, and 
what were its services to mankind while it was flourishing 
and strong. For I hold those services to have been very 
great. Indeed it seems to me hardly too much to say that 
we owe to it, on the whole, the best and noblest features of 
the last three centuries, including our own. Its natural 
counterpart is what we call Liberalism. Now liberalism is 
a very enticing thing. It is, we may even say, the necessary 
condition of the advent of that new intellectual and moral 
life which we hope will one of these days do even better 
service to mankind than Calvinism has done. But as yet, if 
we will think of it, liberalism has very little to boast of in 
what it has done, however large its promise or its hope. 
Its coming we may take to have been inevitable, and its 
advance irresistible. Free thought found the creed of 
Calvin incredible; free conscience found his moral doctrine 
an offence; free religion found his interpretation of the 
divine decrees blasphemous and intolerable. The Reforma- 
tion itself had set free a spirit that was thus sure, in time, 
to repudiate this, its own most carefully constructed work. 


But, aside from this négative, provisional, and (as we may 


say) inevitable service, liberalism has done as yet no 
great thing for the human race, as Calvinism has done. 
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Nay, what it seems to have done has been rather by setting 
loose other great forces,— literature, philosophy, science, 
zeal for popular right,— which have been the real teachers 
and workers. 

Liberalism for the intellect we may take to be, like free- 
dom in politics, a privilege, an opportunity, a right, possibly 
a duty. But it may be slothful, complacent, sufficient to 
itself; or it may be strenuous, girded for work, armed for 
battle. Only in the latter case can it compare itself with 
the great forces that have wrought and fought in the field 
of history. And of these forces Calvinism is to be reck- 
oned among the chief. ; 

As to the man Calvin, and the opinions that make up his 
theological system, very few words need here be said. He 
was born in 1509, and died in 1564, at the age of fifty-five. 
Observe these dates. The first is the year when Henry 
VIII. became king of England; the last, the sixth of the 
reign of Elizabeth. Events on the Continent, particularly 
in France, are still more suggestive; but they are less fa- 
miliar to us, and will not serve so well. We see, then, that 
Calvin’s mature years were passed among the earlier pre- 
liminary struggles of the Reformation, but before its smoth- 
ered passions burst out, as they soon did, into armed conflict 
on a great scale. He was born and educated a Catholic, in 
a provincial town of Northern France; had a lawyer’s pro- 
fessional training, but with a strong leaning to theology; 
was marked very early by a keen precocious ability; and 
somewhere about the age of twenty-three, or a little older, 
found himself a confirmed Protestant in belief. His special 
service as legislator, and in some sense ruler, almost dictator, 
at Geneva, then the city of refuge for opponents of the 
Roman Church, I need not dweli on; or on that strange and 
cruel yet consistent act of his administration, the burning of 
Servetus. It is only of his system of belief (sketched out, 
we must remember, at the age of . twenty-six) —that sad, 
sharp, intolerant, uncompromising system known since by 
his name — that a few words are here required. 

The turning-points of this system are the immutable 
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Divine Decrees; the Fall of Man in Adam; inherited 
guilt, with native universal depravity; condemnation of 
the human race at large to endless misery; the rescue of 
the elect by the sacrifice of Christ; salvation by faith, 
in the strict technical definition of that phrase. These may 
be presumed sufficiently well known to all who have given 
any heed to the popular theology. The characteristic 
points by which it is best known are what are technically 
called Election and. Reprobation. 

Here let me say that the language of Calvin on these 
points is almost verbally that of Paul, though, of course, 
with immense dilation and repetition. His doctrine — 
by his dry, positive, legal style of argument, interpreting 
the record just as he would a statute or a will —is made 
out, fairly and logically enough, from the language of the 
Testament, especially that of the Epistles. The difference 
lies in two very important things. First, the language of 
Paul is that of a man of strong emotion, struggling with 
words to express his own religious experience, particularly 
his deep sense of contrition and dependence — language 
which it is very dangerous to interpret by the rigid method 
of legal deduction, as Calvin has done. Secondly, Paul 
nowhere brings in the imagery of heaven and hell, which 
gives such fiery and lurid emphasis to the later doctrine. 


The doctrine of Predestination was also put in strong and 
uncompromising terms by Augustine, the one Catholic 
theologian whom Calvin cites constantly and with respect. 
But it was reserved for Calvin to put it fairly in the front, 
and to state all its terms unflinchingly. It cannot be given 
better than in his own words : — 


“ We assert,” he says, “that by an eternal and immutable counsel God 
has once for all determined both whom he would admit to salvation, and 
whom he would condemn to destruction. We affirm that this counsel, as far 
as concerns the elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally irrespec- 
tive of human merit; but that to those whom he devotes to condemnation 
the gate of life is closed by a just, irreprehensible, but incomprehensible 
judgment.” * 


* Institutes, iii., 2, 7. 
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He frankly acknowledges that the natural heart shrinks 
from this. “I confess,” he says, “it is impossible ever 
wholly to prevent the petulance and murmurs of impiety.” 
I should think so! But, as we see, he takes the bull fairly 
by the horns. Something may be added for effect upon the 
imagination in the frightful rlietoric of Jonathan Edwards's 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” or of Boston’s 
“ Fourfold State,” but nothing of clear, definite appeal to 
the understanding. Now I venture to assert that no man 
living uses such terms now, with any serious attempt to 
attach distinct meaning to them. Will any of those who 
talk so fluently about endless torment, inflicted “ totally 
irrespective of human merit,” say that they have ever tried 
to conceive even so much as the agony of a toothache, last- 
ing six months together? Nay, they would think it a horri- 
ble thing to torture a dog needlessly for a quarter of an 
hour. Possibly, we might have to except some cases of 
ignorant fanaticism, so far down in the intellectual scale 
that they never come within hearing of educated ears. But 
the common sense as well as the common mercy of mankind 
has agreed to cover up these words, and the horrible images 
they suggest, with a decent veil of allusion and reserve. 

We need not at all suppose that they were so shocking 
to Calvin and his contemporaries as they necessarily appear 
to us. The whole theory of sovereignty in the Middle Age 
was grim and cruel. If Richard of England or Philip * the 
Good” of Burgundy would sweep his rebellious provinces 
with sword and flame, and stay his hand only when he had 
spent his strength; if the sovereign of largest intelligence 
and finest political genius of all that time, Frederic II. of 
Germany, cut off his prisoners’ hands and feet, put out 
their eyes, and so cast them into the fire; if the Christian 
Church did the same thing, as far as lay in its power,— 
witness the bloody fields of Bohemia and the smoking ruins 
of Languedoc!— what more natural than the notion that 
rebellion against the Almighty should be punished with like 
vengeance, and on an infinitely grander scale? Calvin’s 
Hell could never have been invented in a democratic 
republic. 
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Again, the penalty of treason specifically was that it 
wrought “corruption of blood.” The children of the guilty 
man were punished with him, or at least deprived of their 
inheritance. What more natural than to think that all the 
posterity of Adam were “attainted” by his guilt? 

Again, the doom of heresy and schism — that is, rebellion 
against the spiritual power— was well understood to be 
death by fire. Those who heard, as a daily matter of fact, 
of the Spanish autos-da fé, of which the smallest incident 
nowadays would chill us with horror and stir a tempest of 
avenging wrath; or who could stand quietly by, as they did 
in Geneva, to hear Servetus calling in his agony upon Christ, 


while his flesh was slowly crisped and shrivelled by fagots 


of green wood,—could not possibly feel the compunction 
and compassion which in a milder age have blotted out or at 
least covered up that hideous and blasphemous conception 
of divine justice. The gentle Melanchthon gloried in that 
horrible business of Servetus as “a pious and memorable 
example for all posterity.” 

And, once more, the notion that happiness is, if not “our 
being’s end and aim,” at least every man’s lawful pursuit, is 
quite a modern notion, never thought of in those days of 
almost universal physical wretchedness. Read of the horrors 
of the border wars of Flanders in the fifteenth century, or 
of those unspeakable miseries in the fourteenth that led to 
the outburst of the French Jaqueric ; or listen to the pathetic 
simplicity of the German peasants’ appeal in Luther's time 
for what to us are the merest primary rights of every man, 
even the criminal, the savage, or the public enemy,— and 
you feel at once that you are in a time not only of different 
facts, but of different conceptions of the possibilities of those 
facts. Misery, as men saw on every side, was the natural, 
inevitable condition of a great majority of mankind. It was 
an easy generalization to say it was the natural or inherited 
condition of the human race for all eternity. The only 
notion of happiness or blessing as resting on physical con- 
dition that one could get then was in the lives of the few, 
who, by a privilege that seemed arbitrary and was certainly 
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undeserved, were lifted into a position that contrasted with 
that of the vast majority almost as paradise and the pit. 

It is important to bear in mind, then, that the Calvinistic 
conception of the universe was the natural, all but inevitable 
reflection, upon the vast curtain of Immensity, of the only 
condition of things which men had seen as real, or perhaps 
had even thought of as possible. And the same reasoning 
that shows how inevitable that view was then shows also 
how and why it is impossible to-day. 

I emphasize this view of Natural Evil, as it is reflected in 
the Calvinistic system, because it prepares us for that view 
of Moral Evil which was, after all, the root of the strength 
aud tenacity we find in the system. Its power came, as Mr. 
Morley has forcibly shown, from its looking the facts of evil 
directly in the face; from doing its endeavor to work up 
those facts into a theory, and set them forth in an orderly 
and consistent plan. 

After all, it is the evil in the world that wants asserting 
or accounting for, much more than the good in the world. 
That bland Optimism, which we are very apt to associate 
with the name of Liberalism, goes but a very little way, and 
satisfies us only for a very little while. Indeed, it is apt to 
lead straight to mental effeminacy and self-indulgence, and 
so rather to spoil us than help us for the good which it pro- 
claims. It is a doctrine which could have originated only 
among the comfortable classes in a self-indulgent age. It is 
mere mockery and insult to the miserable classes, or in an 
age of struggle and suffering. Pope says: — 

“ And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right.” * 


The fact is, as every serious man sees, that most things are 
wrong, or at least stand in continual need of mending; and 
that it is the very business of our life, from the daily tasks 
of housekeeping up, or down, to set as many of them right 
as we can, not to recite the praises of them as they are. 


*Whatever Pope meant by this, he was at any rate a sharp satirist of a good 
many things in his own time, which doubtless appeared to him quite wrong. Most 


likely, these lines are only a flourish, to glorify the fashionable philosophy of 
the day. 
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First of all, then, the strength of Calvinism lay in this— 
that it faced the facts. \t did not deny, it did not cover up, 
it did not explain away. Rather, it exaggerated the evil, 
projected it upon an appalling scale, made it the portal and 
key to a universe of horror. Its explanation was very fright- 
ful. To the modern mind it is both impious and incredible. 
But it came nearer to men’s thought then. Above all, it 
came nearer to their experience, their passion, their pain, 
their conflict, their fear. In this, then—the terror and the 
pain that haunt so many of the deep places of human life, 
it had the main foundation of its strength. What tenacious 
hold it had, we see in those words of sublime irony (as they 
come to us) which Milton set in the proem to his grand 
poetic exposition of that creed, whose motive is that he 


“ may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men!” 


But not only, as opposed to a pious or epicurean opti- 


mism, it thus came nearer to men’s experience. It came 
closer home to their sense of duty, too. Only in its degen- 
eracy does Calvinism speak of men’s being passive recipi- 


ents of divine grace. In its age of vigor it meant an 
incessant, untiring, unrelenting war— war with sword in 
hand and hot hate and courage in the heart — against that 
Evil of which its only definition was “enmity to God.” 
It is most important of all, in considering Calvinism as a 
force in history, to see it — like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, its finest 
imaginative embodiment —in full armor and in fighting 
attitude. Calvin himself was a man of incessant, restless, 
strenuous activity; not a man to love, we should say,— 
irritable, dyspeptic, of thin acrimony, and morbid jealous- 
ies, and outbursts of passionate temper. Still, he was a 
man to respect in his way, and perhaps to fear a little. 
But we have to consider not his personal character, which 
in most men, in its infinite details, is so much a matter of 
circumstance: rather, it is the stamp he put on the religion 
of his time,— that which closely allies itself with his out- 
ward activities and his thought. That stamp is unmistak- 
able. Nay, the very phrase “the religion,’ used in his 
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native tongue in distinction from the system of the Roman 
Church, means, simply and as matter of course, the system 
of Calvin. In its very nature it is aggressive. And this 
means that it is intolerant, narrow, antagonistic, fitted to 
attack. 

Notice, too, that this fighting quality in Calvinism lies 
in its very fundamental dogma, of absolute Predestination. 
Can a serious man ever once think of salvation as resting 
on his own merit? If he has been snatched as a brand 
from the burning, he is the Lord’s once for all, to do with 
as he will. In the white heat of that conviction all fears, 
all pains, all scruples disappear. He may be a mere weapon 
of vengeance —as Poltrot, to cut off the cruel and crafty 
Duke of Guise. He may be a victim of oppression,— but 
as Coligny, who writes to his wife very simply of some 
fresh outrage, that so the good Lord has seen fit once more 
to try his servants. He may be a mark of assassination,— 
as Orange was for years; but utterly fearless, not taking 
even the simplest precaution, because he cannot fall till 
his time is come. Of that sword of divine justice, which 
Calvinism was, we may say that the sharp point was the 
Divine Decree, and that the two keen edges were Free 
Grace and Salvation by Faith. But observe, again, that 
it is bué a weapon, unfit for the services of peace. When 
peace comes, it loses its temper, and must be beaten some- 
how into a pruning-hook. The Church of England asserts 
Predestination in its 17th Article; but with a caveat 
against its dangerous use by “curious and carnal persons.” 
The Synod of Dort adopts it, but with distinct mitigation 
of its rigid Supralapsarian sense. The Westminster Assem- 
bly repeats it, but with a still more distinct protest against 
making God the author of evil or impairing the moral 
liberty of man. We, for our part, think of the dogma 
chiefly for the great part it has borne in human history,— 
as “the sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” by which 
the Midianites of that day were to be struck down. 

The spirit and nature of Calvinism, just described, are 
best seen when we consider where were the objects of its 
attack. I shall mention two. 
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First, of course, was the Roman, Church itself,— its 
whole system of doctrine and ceremony, of discipline, con- 
fession, and absolution, and especially its claim of domination 
and supremacy. This Calvin attacked in his character as 
Protestant; and it is curious to see, in his treatment of it, 
how he loses that clear, impassive, legal tone, which marks 
the rest of his exposition, and becomes acrimonious, thinly 
vindictive, and in point of fact slightly libellous. There was 
unquestionably good reason for this. No doubt, the Protes- 
tants believed with all their hearts that Rome was Anti- 
christ: their curious phrase * the scarlet woman” is pretty 
familiarly descriptive, down to our day. Calvinism. was 
the sharp edge of Protestantism, and it meant attack. Con- 


sidered in reference to some of its opinions — such as its 


doctrine of the Sacraments, then a very vital thing,— it 
may be called the religious radicalism of the day. And, 
taken so, it contrasts strongly with the conservative. politic, 
compromising temper of Lutheranism, which always made 
good friends with the powers of the world, and even, on 
occasion, allied itself with Romanism against its truculent 
and uncomfortable yoke-fellow. 

Calvinism then, first of all, found itself committed to an 
unrelenting warfare against the Pope, as “ the Man of Sin,” 
and all his works. ‘To trace this in detail would be to tell 
the story of the great religious wars, especially in France 
and the Netherlands, and the whole history of Puritanism 
in England. For the present, and to illustrate the stern 
consistency of its logic, 1 will only me.iion that the mod- 
ern theory of republicanism was sketched very early by 
a Calvinist of Geneva, in a work carefully suppressed by 
his fellow-religionists, till it reappeared among the doctri- 
naire pamphlets of the English Commonwealth ;* besides 
which, as we know, it was Calvinism that laid the corner- 
stone of American democracy. 

* But, even without this challenge to the sovereigns of the 
day, the attitude of Calvinism was one then of very great 


* A history of this curious book will be found in Isaac Disraeli’s Life of ( haries 
chap. XII 
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daring. It was a sharp thorn in the side of the still mighty 
Empire Church. It chose its home, or rather the spot for 
its entrenched camp, right on the frontier of Catholic France, 
right under the shadow of the mountains that bounded papal 
Italy. Its history for forty years before the great wars came 
is the very romance and adventure of religious biography, 
as full of romance and adventure as that of the Spaniards’ 
struggle against the Moors. In the great wars, especially 
those of the Dutch in the Low Countries and of the Hugue- 
nots in France, what was its intrepid, fierce, unquenchable 
valor, there is no need to remind any who have heard the 
namé of Orange or Coligny or Henry of Navarre,* whose 
battle against Rome was very literally battle to the death,— 
all three victims of assassination directed by priestly hands. 
The one man who represents the largest thought and finest 
culture of Puritan England, John Milton, and the one man 
who represents the most sober and liberal opinion of the 
next generation, John Locke, can find no tolerance for 
papists in a free commonwealth. And the Calvinists who 
colonized New England could not suffer such a one to live 
among them. For their young state. as they well knew, it 
was in that day a thing of life and death. 

The other object — possibly not of conscious hostility, but 
of real attack — was what it is customary to call “ the spirit 
of the Renaissance,” or, better perhaps, “the Pagan Re- 
vival.” By this we mean, in a very broad way, that spirit of 
culture, learning, art, refinement, and personal luxury which 
came in during the two centuries before the Reformation, 
and has made so marked a thing in modern life. 

One must read the eloquent tirades of Ruskin, to get — in 
a very idealized way, and with much superb rhetoric—a 
notion of the suspicion, hostility, and hate which this spirit 
provoked, at that time of earnest controversy, in all serious- 
minded men. Now we ourselves owe so much to this spirit, 
of what is comfortable, beautiful, and refined in our daily 





*Observe that I say “ Henry of Navarre,” not “ Henry IV. of France,” which he 
became after his faith had gone out of him in the acceptance of a creed he never 
believed. But he was still man enough to resist intolerance, and to be honored with 
the deadly enmity of the Church. 
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life, and the new passion for adornment and the finer arts of 
luxury has taken so strong hold on our generation, that we 
are apt to think of the Calvinistic protest against it all as 
merely rude and barbaric. In two ways, however, it was 
something different, and was necessarily a part of the war 
against Evil, which was, so to speak, the essence of Calvin- 
ism. The first was the way of attack upon what is called 
Religious Art, used mainly for the decoration of churches, 
and so contributing to the vitality and strength of the system 
which Calvinism assailed as the great source of evil. This 
way led to the lamentable destruction of churches, statues, 
pictures, and other decorations, under the fury of reforming 
zeal, in England, Scotland, and the Netherlands. The sec- 
ond was directed against the spirit of revived Paganism itself, 
as expressed in literature and art pany. This is what 
we know as Puritanism. 

Even. religious art, so called, from being wholly grave and 
serious, had become mere ostentatious luxury and splendor. 
The Reformers could not forget that the building of St. 
Peter’s in Rome had occasioned that very scandal of indul- 
gences, which called out the first protest. The pagan art 
that followed threw off all pretensions to sanctity, and with 
appalling frankness reproduced the most seductive and 
sensual side of the Greek mythology, itself a degrading 
travesty of serious old myths of the primitive Aryan nature- 
worship. The trained mind of modern scholarship sees in 
those myths*what they probably meant at first,—a sort of 
undisguised and unsophisticated poetry, dealing now with 
phenomena of earth and sky, now with what we should 
prefer to convey in physiological lectures and scientific 
treatises. But not so the emancipated thought of the six- . 
teenth century, before modern popular science had begun to 
be. To this the old mythology had simply the charm of 
a certain fresh appeal to fancy, a sensuous grace and fascina- 
tion, which long ages of monastic asceticism had covered 
out of sight,— which issued forth, to the amazement and 
horror of serious-minded men, along with the revived classic 
learning. 


4 
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The name of Rabelais is cited as the pioneer of this spirit 
in French letters. Its extreme degradation is to be found 
in the literature of a.lower period, which may be fitly 
enough characterized by that succinct phrase of Scripture, 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” But, without going down so 
low as that, it may be enough to mention the pictures of 
Correggio, as an example at once of the most exquisite 
grace that resides in grouping, coloring, and sentimental 
loveliness, as one sees in his fairest of madonnas and his 
loveliest of infant cherubs; and, at the same time, of a 
subtly insinuated charm in his pagan compositions — his 
Ledas, Danaés, Ios, a beguilement of merely sensual beauty, 
which to the stern iconoclast must seem that very * lust of 
the eye,” against which he had declared unrelenting war. 

In terms, I do not know that this war was ever outspoken 
against statues, pictures, and poetry, at least in Calvin's 
time. But it is plain that the pagan revival, whatever its 
merits or its faults, had no more bitter and unpardoning 
enemy than the spirit of his followers. Now, Art —duly 
limited to the fringing and adorning of the temple of life, or 
made the serious business of those to whom it is the natural 
language of thought, emotion, and fact —is a thing as good 
as it is beautiful. But, as between that art which fills no 
small part of European galleries, and is fitly named pagan,— 
as between that and the temper of mixed hostility and 
dread with which Calvinism met it, I have little hesitation 
in saying that Calvinism had the right. The witchcraft of 
that sensuous and seductive charm, and the hard, inexorable 
temper of that hostility, are brought straight before us in the 
picture —so full of tender, mournful, tragical suggestion — 
of John Knox, stern and menacing, as he stands before the 
guilty Queen of Scots, whose feminine fears and fascinations 
shrink alike before the glance of that unpitying eye. 

The foregoing illustrations are all we have time for now, 
to show the nature and spirit of the warfare in which Cal- 
vinism found itself engaged. Two views of it are still 
remaining, to complete the outline of it which I have at- 
tempted to trace. 
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For the first we have the striking fact that Calvinism 
embodied all the aggressive, what we may call the positive, 
force of the Reformation westward of the Rhine. Luther- 
anism had in it from the start a certain spirit of compromise. 
It found its home in the North German courts and popula- 
tions, where its strength is to this day. Anglicanism is 
briefly described as “a Papacy without a Pope.” Socinian- 
ism struck, too directly, with its dry rationalism, at what 
was felt at the time to be the vital centre of Christian life ; 
and its name, with whatever honor it really deserves for 
genuine piety and straightforward honesty, has remained 
ever since a byword of reproach, disowned by Unitarians 
and contemned by Orthodox. 

The real strength of the Reformation lay in about half of 
France, till it was extinguished in a cruel religious war, and 
its relics were brutally trampled down, both before and after 
the “ Revocation” of 1685; in the Netherlands, where it 
fought the most obstinate and glorious fight on record for 
fifty years, till it triumphed under Maurice and Barneveldt ; 
in England, where Puritanism was the power behind the 
throne of Elizabeth, and its alliance of Presbyterian and 
Independent was victorious under Cromwell; in Scotland, 
where under Knox it forbade the banns of papist alliance 
with France, and established with Melville the most rigid 
system of instruction and discipline that ever constrained 
the energies of a valiant, restless, hard-headed, and intelli- 
gent people; in America, where the northern seaboard was 
held by a hardy and devout race of pioneers, who faithfully 
served God and man in a certain grim, unlovely way, held 
their own invincibly in the savage border war waged on 
them by the Jesuit settlements of Canada, planted in little 
local liberties the germ of what has grown out into an im- 
mense political system, and communicated a certain astrin- 
gent flavor to the home-brewed piety, which you taste to-day 
from the briny waters of Maine to those of California. 

All over the spaces just indicated Calvinism has given the 
tone and type of Protestantism, so that even the scientific 
Liberalism of the present day is perhaps best known by its 
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antagonism to that. This predominance of the Calvinistic 
spirit appears very curiously in one thing,— the sabbatarian 
temper of all Protestant communities that have taken their 
tone from it. Now Calvin was by no means himself a sab- 
batarian, in our sense. When John Knox (I have read) 
once called upon him, he found him playing a game of ball 
on a Sunday afternoon,—a thing some of us liberals might 
rather hesitate to do. In Catholic countries, Sunday — at 
least half of it—is frankly made a holiday. It is hardly dif- 
ferent in Lutheran countries: at least, I remember at Dres- 
den a popular fair, with wild-beast shows and shooting at 
a mark, when the weary Sunday-morning service was done. 
In Puritan Boston we have gone so far as to open free libra- 
ries and art galleries on that day, though by sufferance, as it 
were, and under strong protest. Calvinism—the system, not 
the man —is the source of that sad, still, ascetic observance 
of the day, more common once than now, and of calling it 
strangely by the Jewish name of Sabbath, instead of its 
Christian name of Lord’s Day, or its good old heathen one 
of Sunday. It is, so to speak, the genius of the system, 
protesting in a certain blind, hard way against the spirit of 
the pagan revival,—the spirit that rejoices in “the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life”; that 
addicts itself to ungodly and sensual delights; that loves 
Beauty for its own sake, and not merely, if at all, as a 
symbol of something else; that would multiply the pleasures 
of life, careless of the risk of incidental harm; that lets a 
childlike, unthinking joy in natural sights and sounds run 
too easily into an indulgence all the more dangerous, per- 
haps, because under the ban and outside the sympathy of 
excellent, scrupulous, self-denying, joyless men. 

But, again, we find Calvinism not merely as an austere 
type of piety: it is also a fountain-head of stern, aggressive, 
self-sacrificing virtue, rising often to the heights of moral 
heroism, so necessary to brace up the tone of morals in an 
age of license, and even, at a crisis, to save the very life of 
a State, political as well as social. Take, for one type of it, 
the self-devotion shown in the missionary enterprise: divest 
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it of the horrible dogma it proceeds upon,—that the souls of 
the unconverted heathen, without it, must drop incessantly, 
or rather pour, in a perpetual cataract of eighty thousand 
souls a day, into the gulf of endless perdition,—and see it 
only in its spirit of endurance, courage, sympathy, enthusi- 
asm, such that to a young man looking forward to a career 
it shall seem the highest joy to die a martyr in tropical 
swamps (and I have myself known such); and where else 
shall we look for a type of character that does more honor 
to what is highest in human nature ? 

Or take, again, a movement like the Anti-slavery or 
Temperance crusade, assuming, as under the conditions of 
human society we may fairly do, that at a given time and 
place such a crusade is necessary, and where shall we find 
the agents and weapons for such a warfare — hearts hot and 
valiant, weapons tempered and keen—except from that 
enormous reservoir of moral power which it has been the 
great mission of Calvinism to keep from running dry? As 
an intellectual system (as I began by saying) its day is long 
past. But, as a moral force, there was never perhaps more 
need than now of the spirit it represents. The forms of 
Puritanism cannot long survive; but from the heart of it, 
even yet, are some of the best issues of our life. 

And this leads me directly to the last- point of which I 
propose to speak. The system of Calvinism is certainly des- 
tined to pass away, and possibly before very long, in the 
revolutions of human thought. I do not think it needs any 
argument to show this to a thoughtful and observant person, 
and I shall offer none. But, if we will think of it, its pass- 
ing away is a very serious thing, and one not altogether, 
perhaps, to be received with cheers and shouting. That 
depends greatly on what is coming to take its place. Now 
I am as far as possible from any partiality to the scheme 
itself. I learned early in childhood to dread and dislike 
the mean temper of petty persecution it had run into, to 
think of it as the one thing to be resisted in the field of 
religious thought. It is only by reflection and a wider view 
of things that I have come to see it in the light I have 
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attempted to throw upon it. This shows bearings in the 
inatter not so clear before. 

There are three great Scottish names which may stand for 
three phases of the very difficult question I have tried to 
state. 

A hundred years ago, in Scotland, Calvinism had run out, 
in many quarters, into a dry, intolerant dogmatism, hard 
alike to all free thinking and to all free joy in life. It was 
a little past the middle of the life of Robert Burns, then a 
youth of twenty-one, with sixteen years yet before him to 
live as a man. We know what that system made of him: 
the bitter protest, the pitiless satire, the mocking unbelief, all 
hot from an honest heart; and, along with them, the disre- 
pute, the loss of self-respect, the reckless indulgence, that 
clouded and blurred his splendid genius, until he died in 
early manhood, discarding and discarded by the austere 
creed that had been the glory and strength of Scotland in 
her heroic days. To quote the pathetic language of his 
biographer,— 

He has no Religion. In the shallow age where his days were cast, 
Religion was not discriminated from the New and Old Light forms of 
Religion, and was, with these, becoming obsolete in the minds of men. 
His, heart, indeed, is alive with a trembling adoration ; but there is no 
temple in his understanding. He lives in darkness, and in the shadow 
of Doubt. His religion, at best, is an anxious wish; like that of Rabelais, 
a great Perhaps. 

A few years later, we have the illustrious example of 
Thomas Chalmers, in religious energy, after Knox, probably 
the greatest son of Scotland. With him, after a period of 
mere formal belief, the system came home with personal 
conviction; and all the force of his powerful nature went 
out into the glorious work he did in his Glasgow parish of 
twenty thousand souls,— one of the grandest proofs of what 
moral forces were latent there, allied with the ancient faith, 
and of what one live strong man can do for men. 

Again, after one more generation, we have the shrewd 
thinker, the sad humorist, the cynical philosopher, the 
marvellous expounder of history, the vigorous declaimer 
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against all sorts of mental effeminacy and self-indulgence, 
the despairing prophet of England’s future,— Thomas Car- 
lvle, whose deeply religious nature still keeps loyal to 
the memories of his early faith; who refuses to think of 
religious things except in the phrases and formularies of 
the Calvinism he has outgrown; whose immense range 
of culture makes his old beliefs impossible, while the stern, 
sad tone of them survives in the bleak pessimism, the dis- 
dain of human weakness, the haughty deference to a mere 
mighty or else almighty Force, that have given him his 
unique place among men of letters. 

I bring these names together, not for their likeness, but 
for their unlikeness, yet all as illustratioris of what we have 
to think of when old things are passing away and all things 
are becoming new. They bring straight before us, in a 
threefold way, the variety of influences that may flow out 
from a system nominally one. They suggest what will 
perhaps appear, if we think of it, the gravest question a 
thinking man can ask himself,— how, in parting from out- 
grown and pernicious error, we may yet keep the Truth, 
which converts the soul and saves the world. 

Of those three greatest Scottish names of the last hun- 
dred years,— greatest, certainly, as representing personal 
or moral force,—the first was unquestionably the finest 
genius. The second was noblest in personal character, and 
of best — at least, most devoted — service to his own imme- 
diate generation. But of Carlyle this in particular may be 
said: that his is at once the most powerful and the manliest 
influence that has gone out upon the English mind of our 
time. Sometimes, indeed, it seems hard to imagine what 
form or degree of effeminacy might not have held the field, 
but for that one influence. Wrong-headed, violent, eccen- 
tric, unjust at times, his voice has rung like a trumpet 
against everything cowardly, degenerate, and base. Scorn- 
fully intolerant of religious bigotries, hypocrisies, and false 
pretensions of every sort, his prodigious personal force has 
always weighed, if not for the gentler humanities, at least 
against the cruel inhumanities, of modern life. That whole- 
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some, bracing, pungent northern air has swept before it 
many a reeking fog and poisonous exhalation. And, when 
we think of the manliest and soundest word that is spoken 
to-day in the English tongue, on any one of the great 
questions that lie open — political, moral, philosophical, re- 
ligious,— we think first of Past and Present of those mar- 
vellous Histories, of those volumes of Carlyle’s Essays ; 
and to these we add the small but vigorous group that, with 
something of his wilfulness, have showed something also of 
his strength, among them Charles Kingsley and John 
Ruskin and James Anthony Froude, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

I would not go to Carlyle—so far as I know or care — 
for a single opinion upon any topic, or for sound judgment 
on any historical person or event., Mere contact with that 
powerful intelligence is the one sufficient thing. It illus- 
trates better than anything else I can call to mind the 
immortal soul that survives from a body of opinion intel- 
lectually dead. Such mental virility is one more item of 
the great debt our generation owes to the faith that nur- 
tured it and made it possible. It confirms the hope that, 
while the system associated with the name of Calvin must 
pass away, yet the mental vigor, the moral courage, the 
intolerant hate of Evil under all disguises, the stern loy- 
alty to Truth, will remain, an imperishable possession of 
mankind. 

J. H. ALLEN. 
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MRS. DELANY: “A TRULY GREAT WOMAN OF 
FASHION.” * 


These Memoirs connect us with many of the most famous 
personages and events of England in the eighteenth century. 

It was the fortune of Mrs. Delany to be born within the 
enchanted circle of what, in England, is called “high so- 
ciety.’ Her natural grace of manner, cultured in early 
years by association with the élite of England’s aristocracy 
at Whitehall, gave a charm to her social intercourse through 
life. “Her figure” was “most agreeable: ...the modest 
sprightliness of her eyes, the sweetness of her smile,” the 
bloom of her cheeks, and “the pleasing air of her whole 
countenance,” combined with a delicacy of benevolence 
which sought unobtrusively the ease and comfort of those 
about her, together with “her great vivacity of temper, 
made her the desire of all who knew her.” 

At seventeen, she was constrained —we may rather say, 
forced—by her friends, especially her uncle, Lord Lans- 
downe, and his wife, to marry for pecuniary and political 
considerations a Mr. Pendarves, represented to her as a 
highly respected and wealthy gentleman of Cornwall, who 
would entail upon her the whole of his estate. She en- 
tertained for him none of those sentiments so essential to 
happiness, or even comfort, in the relation. Detestation, 
abhorrence, if not positive loathing, were far more expres- 
sive of her feelings. He was about sixty years of age, “ ex- 
cessively fat,” of a gouty habit, “negligent in dress,” and 
a great snuff-taker. “I was married,” she says, “ with great 
pomp. Never was woe dressed out in gayer colors.” With 
becoming submission to the wishes of friends, she endeav- 
ored to be cheerful in company, but shed many tears when 
she could steal away from observation. She started on her 
journey to Roscrow, her husband’s castle, with grief of heart. 


*The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany) was 
published in 1861, in six volumes, royal 8vo. The present work is the same, abridged, 
with footnotes, by Sarah C. Woolsey. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 
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When she reached it, a building of “ugly, coarse stones,” 
saw its dismal appearance, its dilapidated walls, its rotten 
floors, she “involuntarily fell into a violent fit of crying.” 
Here, connubially bound to one whom she too soon learned 
to be a confirmed drunkard, “ hardly ever sober,” she spent 
three sad years, the gloom of which was only relieved by 
womanly efforts to discharge the duties of her station, the 
charms of the surrounding scenery, including the beauties 
of Falmouth Bay, the occasional visits of friends, and the fre- 
quent absences of her husband,—alleviations which, though 
faint and brief, like the glimmer of stars through the rifted 
clouds, nerved her to further endurance. Still, notwith- 
standing these transient reliefs, this indiscreet, almost cruel 
assault of dearest kindred on her acute susceptibilities and 
warm affections, now in the early flush of their bloom, tore 
and tortured them with a secret grief, too sacred to be dis- 
closed and too real to be quieted to rest either by force 
of resolution or diversion of thought; ‘a dull monotony of 
pain,’ which corroded the most sensitive chords of her moral 
nature, and which every parent, worthy of the, name, would 
shudder to plant in a daughter's heart A storm-cloud, ever 
dripping with sorrow, hung over her. 
“ Her day was dark, and drear, and wild with woe”; 
and its noon had not yet come. 
“O’er the wretched, oh, how slow, 
Time creeps his weary way of woe!” 

Four years more of wedded infelicity were allotted her. 
These she passed, sometimes in the retirement of her father’s 
country residence, but more frequently in London, conver- 
sant with people of highest rank and fashion, ever standing 
firm to virtue and the fine proprieties of female life amid 
adroit temptations from the corruptions of the times, and 
the more seductive, because the more fascinating, artifices of 
her aunt, the Lady (in the terminology of our English 
cousins) Lansdowne,— artifices sometimes darkened with 
treachery, exposing her to solicitations to vice utterly dis- 
gusting to her nice and delicate perceptions of moral recti- 
tude and refined sense of the decorums of womanhood. In 
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the mean time, while Mr. Pendarves’ fondness for her expe- 
rienced no diminution, her aversion to him rather augmented 
than lessened. He became increasingly dissipated, more 
gouty, oftener ill, demanding more unremitting attention, 
and withal more disagreeable in person. Thus day suc- 
ceeded to day, and week to week, each bringing its own 
burden, and adding to the accumulation which each of the 
long serial had left, producing a sort of weariness of heart, 
aud becoming more oppressive, like the suffocating weight 
on the breast, till one morning she awoke and found a black- 
ened corpse by her side. Every nerve stiffened with horror 
at the sight. She was half-frantic in the distraction of the 
moment. Shocked, appalled, horror-stricken, we may well 
believe her to have been. But we cannot blame her, if, after 
the cold shudder of the first sensation was over, she could 
not mourn that a connection, wicked in its inception and 
only evil in its results, was sundered forever. Such painful 
consequences of forced or politic marriages are not uncom- 
mon; and yet the wretched practice, so contrary to the 
pleadings of nature and the dictates of the Christian heart, 
still prevails in Christian England, diffusing a life-long 
gloom through many a beautiful mansion. The shrewd, 
calculating father brings his daughter, dear to him as his 
own life, to the hymeneal altar, a sacrificial victim to rank. 
He binds beneath the jewelled drapery of her bridal robes 
an envenomed garment, which day and night stings and 
cauterizes her tenderest and most affectionate susceptibili- 
ties, giving her perturbed and wounded spirit no rest till the 
grave calls her to rest in its cold bosom. But it must be: 
the laws of caste demand it. ‘ Blood” must be preserved 
untainted. The splendor of fashion must be kept up. 
“My daughter must marry a fortune,” though every fibre of 
her affectionate sensibilities be exposed to torture. 

Mrs. Pendarves continued a widow about nineteen years, 
when she married Rev. Patrick Delany, D.D., Chancellor of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, a widower and some years her senior. 
She had resided in or near that city some two years and a 
half, while his first wife was living. Sh¢ had then formed 
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his acquaintance, as that also of his friend, Dean Swift; had 
much admired them both, and, on her return to England, 
had corresponded with the latter. Dr. Delany afterward 
became Dean of Downs, was an accomplished scholar, a 
gentleman of much refinement of manners, of amiable dis- 
position, of rich social qualities, and, from the specimens of 
polite writing which he has left, we judge him to have pos- 
sessed much literary culture and ability. Arrangements 
preliminary to the marriage were somewhat protracted. 
The approbation of relatives, according to aristocratic usage, 
must be first obtained, lest the dignity of family rank should 
in some way be impaired. Her brother was * violently op- 
posed,” because the suitor had “no claim of ancestry to bring 
forward.” Lord Carteret, a distant relative, afterward Earl 
Granville, was opposed, though an intimate acquaintance of 
Dr. Delany, for similar reasons; particularly, that one born 
outside the circle of patrician dignity, however distinguished 
by talent, genius, learning, and every magnanimous and 
refined sentiment, should have the “presumption” to pro- 
pose marriage to a member of such a family as the Gran- 
villes. He ever afterward revealed his vanity by treating 
him coldly. But her mother and sister consenting, and 
Lord Stanley, her uncle, acquiescing, she being now forty- 
three years of age, very sensibly determined without further 
delay to decide the question for herself; and Mrs. Pendarves 
became Mrs. Delany, June 9, 1743. The tastes of the par- 
ties were congenial. It was a marriage based on mutual 
respect and esteem, and productive of mutual enjoyment. 
He died twenty-five years afterward, sincerely mourned. 
Mrs. Delany continued to shed the fragrance of her kindly 
affections, womanly virtues, refined tastes, cheerful and in- 
genious industries in all that renders home beautiful and 
social life graceful, some twenty years longer, when she, too, 
passed into the shadows of the great unseen. 

The short arc of Mrs. Delany’s comparatively long life 
extended from 1700 to 1788, almost spanning an entire cen- 
tury of English history,—a century crowded with startling 
events, industrial enterprises, and brilliant achievements, 
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which covered the nation with glory. No preceding century 
had been equally fruitful in all that constitutes the pros- 
perity of a civilized community; such as progress in com- 
merce, manufactures, inventions, the appliance of science to 
art and to the amelioration of society, the implements of 
warfare, legislation, political economy, diplomacy and inter- 
national law; as well as in philosophical research, general 
intelligence, and, to some extent, in the higher finish and 
moral elevation of elegant literature,—in a word, in all those 
shining incidents, ppblic interests, and noticeable character- 
istics which strike the view from afar, and which History, in 
the consciousness of her true dignity, recognizes as worthy 
of her pen. Her walk is ever stately along the lofty sum- 
mits of national transactions. Thrones measure off her 
footsteps. Crowns are her ornaments. Empires, their revo- 
lutions, alliances and enmities, the wisdom. of political 
counsels, the strategy of cabinets and senates, and war's 
terrific work, achievements of blood which inscribe * glory” 
on the escutcheons of empires,— these, and such as these, are 
her chosen themes. She holds her head too high to observe 
the little events and scarcely noticed incidents which play, 
like “breezes whispering low,” along the quiet vales of ex- 
istence, and sing around the hearthstones of childhood ; 
nay, in joyous or plaintive tones, along all the pathways of 
domestic anxieties and avocations, of personal experiences 
and vicissitudes, tenderly touching and moulding the heart. 
stirring the holiest sensibilities and noblest purposes of 
humanity, constituting indeed the very germs of all that is 
praiseworthy and sublime ia national growth and exaltation. 
These well-springs of empire are too humble for history to 
notice. 

It is the charm and instructiveness of Mrs. Delany’s me- 
moir that it traces these under-currents of life, describes the 
still, retired scenes of home, the social pleasures and recrea- 
tions of endeared relatives and friends, with occasional 
sallies into the gorgeous drawing-rooms of fashion, the joy- 
ous festivities and ostentatious luxuries of wealth and rank. 
It is made up mainly of familiar letters, detailing daily 
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occurrences, such as absent family and other intimate friends 
naturally desire to know. It is this characteristic of the 
volumes, heightened in interest by associations gathering 
around the aristocratic circles in which she moved, and the 
minuteness with which she describes their home-life,— their 
daily chit-chat and social customs, their dress, equipage, 
loaded tables, and household ornaments, often wrought by 
the ladies of the family, in the true English spirit, not less for 
comfort than decoration,—this multiplicity of varied inci- 
dent which she is continually bringing before us, now lead- 
ing us through the country residences of the gentry and 
nobility, surrounded by gardens and pleasure-grounds; and 
then in conducting us through their city mansions or pal- 
aces, both when quiet with family occupations and home 
enjoyments, and also when every room is lighted up, gor- 
geous with splendid furniture, and glittering with the jewels 
and brilliant dresses of lords and ladies vying with each 
other in richness of attire,—it is this peculiarity which is 
just now attracting the reading public te Mrs. Delany’s fas- 
cinating memoir. Time, which diminishes our interest in 
most biographies, lends enchantment to this; and some few 
at least in the coming generations will read it with still 
keener relish. Story-tellers, novelists, and dramatists in the 
future, laying the scenes of their works among the English 
nobility in the eighteenth century, will find in it a rich 
storehouse of information. Its perusal will be also a good 
preparation for reading with a livelier interest the produc- 
tions of the same order of writers, whose scenes are laid 
among the same class and in the same period. 

While, therefore, the crowned heads of England (for 
Mrs. Delany lived through three entire reigns and twenty- 
eight years of a fourth), their cabinets and able statesmen, 
military and naval commanders, were struggling to raise 
the nation from the depressed and distracted state in which 
it lay at the opening of the century, by quelling internal 
dissensions, by carrying out “ the grand alliance ” and break- 
ing “the family compact” of the Bourbons, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power; were engaging in the wars of 
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the Spanish succession and of the Austrian succession ; 
were crippling and defeating the Pretender, and check- 
mating the intrigues of France to place him on the throne; 
were lavishing the blood and treasury of England in aid of 
the Great Frederic of Prussia, not only to preserve to his 
Britannic Majesty his Hanoverian possessions, but to realize 
that dream of politicians, the future peace of the continent ; 
were fighting world-renowned battles both by land and sea 
to humble Spain and France, to hold Austria and Russia in 
check, and instituting measures to make every lesser power 
in Europe feel either the weight of her arms or the secret 
force of her diplomacy; were conquering large territories 
both in America and India, and thus extending the British 
empire till it almost encircled the globe, so that it could 
be said with no extravagance of speech, “The sun never 
sets upon it”; were constructing and manning a navy com- 
petent to sweep and control the seas of the world; were 
seconded in these efforts by the ablest legislators and ora- 
tors who were discussing in Parliament the wisest principles 
and maxims of civil government, and making its halls ring 
with a powerful and finished eloquence, such as England, 
in all the generations of her history, had never before 
heard,— it is interesting to learn what the mothers, wives, 
daughters, and sisters of these military and parliamentary 
heroes of the nation were doing at home and in the social 
circles, in what their hearts and hands were engaged. 
And it is a curiosity, if not a marvel, to learn through 
Mrs. Delany that she and her high-born associates were 
almost as little moved by these astonishing events and na- 
tional exploits, which were resounding the name of England 
through the world, as if they were occupying another planet. 
She speaks of only a few ripples on the surface of their 
thoughts, occasioned by the fall of Louisburg, the battle 
of Fontenoy, and the threatened invasion of the Pretender 
from Scotland into England; trembling for the moment 
lest the surges of civil war should rage immediately around 
them. Of those events which stirred to their lowest depths 
the hearts of our colonial fathers in 1775, she speaks with 
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provoking indifference: “The world is in a bustle about 
American affairs, but I don’t enter into these ‘matters. 
Women lose all their dignity when they meddle with sub- 
jects that don’t belong to ‘them.” What cool infatuation ! 
While our women even in ordinary times are not only ear- 
nest politicians, but are actually going to the polls! Surely 
women move, if the world does not. And what to her and 
her fashionable compeers were those grand old statesmen 
Walpole, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Burke, whose 
fame and influence will travel down the ages? What their 
struggles, either for personal power or for the nation’s free- 
dom? What. their eloquence, which shook the House of 
Commons and thrilled the political world? She alludes 
a few times to Walpole and Chatham, once to Burke. She 
writes from Bulstrode, the residence of the Duke of Port- 
land, “Numerous have been the visitors of all sorts and 
sizes, male and female, from the King and Lord Mansfield 
down to Edmund Burke”! We plain republicans would 
rather say “up to Edmund Burke.” Such strange twists 
in social judgments are the natural products of a patented 
nobility among any people. Distorted laws of society dis- 
tort the laws of thought, and vitiate the conclusions reached. 
But strange, even absurd, as they may be, the fact that they 
are the doings and usages of the higher ranks of life always 
awakens an interest, especially in those living outside the 
spell of their influence; and, the more absurd they are, 
the stronger the interest they awaken. Hence it is that 
the numerous details of the various customs, rules of eti- 
quette, and false estimates of men and culture growing out 
of these spurious notions and artificial arrangements of 
society which originated far back in barbarous or half- 
civilized times, and are still sacredly cherished by our 
English friends, materially enhance the interest of these 
volumes to American readers, on the same principle that 
Gulliver's Travels were popular on their first publication, 
and are still popular among the curious. We may think 
them beneath the dignity of an intelligent and Christian 
people to observe; but, while we laugh, we want even the 
more to know all about them. 
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Mrs. Delany’s intellectual powers were large, wide-ranging, 
intensely practical, and rapid in the perception of relations. 
She was consequently richly endowed with that ill-defined 
quality, “common-sense.” Discretion always set guard over 
her lips and conduct. Her esthetic qualities were equally 
commanding and comprehensive. They were also quick 
and delicate. She not only perceived instantly the beauty 
of any object, but as instantly its relations to other objects, 
so as to see its symmetry with its surroundings, its adap- 
tiveness in shape, size, and color to other adornments in 
any given field of beauty. She had, in a high degree, the 
constructiveness of the picture-maker. Her busy imagina- 
tion, the inseparable attendant of taste, was ever weaving 
its webs of wonder and ever interblending the varied dyes, 
soft and brilliant, of nature’s laboratory, “shapes divine,” 
which, by her ingenious hand, were easily transformed into 
exquisite creations of imitative art. While she appreciated 
all forms and orders of beauty, and good taste was a pre- 
dominant characteristic of her mental development, she 
had with special interest cultivated her esthetic tenden- 
cies in the direction of social manners and etiquette, of the 
becoming in costume and equipage. Her judgment in re- 
gard to propriety, the goddess of her earthly worship, was 
unerring. She always knew just what to say or do in any 
presence and in any company. Hence the truthfulness of 
Burke’s remark: “She was a truly great woman of fashion. 
She was not only the woman of fashion of the present age, 
but she was the highest-bred woman in the world, and the 
woman of fashion of all ages.” As she was a consummate 
judge of the costume appropriate both to persons and oc- 
casions, we congratulate our generation on the many de- 
scriptions of the dresses (“ clothes,” she calls them) of the 
aristocracy of her times at their fashionable gatherings. 
They cannot fail to be highly entertaining to ladies in 
general, and to dressmakers in particular. 

Alluding to the approaching coronation of George II., 
she says, “The Queen has upon her petticoat £240,000 
worth of jewels.” It is added by her biographer,—a fact 
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which will be very comforting to all who nowadays borrow 
jewelry to hide their poverty,— “ The Queen’s dress on this 
occasion was as fine as the accumulated riches of the city 
and suburbs could make it; for, besides her own jewels, she 
had on her head and on her shoulders all the pearls she 
could borrow of the ladies of quality at one end of the 
town, and on her petticoat all the diamonds she could hire 
of the Jews and jewellers at the other.” The day after the 
splendid occasion, at the close of a long letter to her sister 
describing the magnificence of the scene, she drops down to 
say: “I hope you have found the worsted. I packed it 
with the flax.” It is subjoined in a note: “ Mary Granville 
and her mother were celebrated spinners, both in flax and 
in that preparation of wool called Jersey. The editor still 
possesses the wheel of Mary Granville, and a piece of purple 
poplin of her spinning. There are also in existence damask 
napkins, of the finest texture, spun by her mother and 
sister.” Mrs. Delany instructed the Queen of George III. 
in the art, and received from her the present of a spinning- 
wheel. 

Mrs. Delany was a natural artist. She was “ mistress of 
the harpsichord,” and had “a brilliancy in her playing 
which was peculiar to herself.” She sketched several 
original pictures, and copied tastefully, both in oil and 
crayon, some of the best productions of the most cele- 
brated masters,—in all to the number of some seventy. She 
also executed numerous designs in shell-work, in grottos, 
on panels and cornices, which were wonderful representa- 
tions of some of nature’s most beautiful productions. Her 
ornamental needle-work was equally extraordinary and nul- 
tifarious. She also wrought mosaic flowers from tinted 
paper by a method invented by herself, at the advanced 
age of seventy-four, which are said to have marvellously 
represented living flora. So well known was her skill in 
this direction that Dr. Darwin, in his Botanie Garden, has 
sung her praise : — 

“So now Delany forms her mimic bowers, 
Her paper foliage, and her silken flowers; 
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Her virgin train the tender scissors ply, 
Vein the green leaf, the purple petal dye; 
Round wiry stems the flaxen tendril bends, 
Moss creeps below, and waxen fruit impends. 
Cold winter views amid his realms of snow 
Delany’s vegetable statues blow ; 
Smooths his stern brow, delays his hoary wing, 
And eyes with wonder all the blooms of spring.” 
Her fine appreciation of the beautiful, and her strong 
sense of the becoming, 


“The instinctive wisdom of a woman’s heart,” 


conjoined with her firm principles of virtue, aroused all the 
fine delicacies and nicely toned energies of her womanly 
nature in reprobation of the debasing vices of the times, 
especially the unblushing libertinism in married life, even 
in the highest walks of society. Of this, she frequently 
utters her detestation and loathing. The significance of 
them all she sums up in one brief, outspoken sentence: 
“My lady A’s behavior and some more wives of the same 
stamp has so disgraced matrimony, that I am not surprised 
that men are afraid of it; and, if we consider the loose 
morals of the men, it is strange the women are so easily 
won to their undoing.” It has been a marvel to us that 
the plays of Wycherly, Congreve, and others of the class 
which passed over from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century to the eighteenth, and which, in the view of 
Lord Macaulay, while commendable for wit and genius, 
are, on account of their moral indecency, “a disgrace to 
our literature and national character”; that the novels of 
Fielding and Smollett, the fictions of Swift and Sterne, not 
one of which could we ever have the heart to read through 
on account of its filthiness, should have been tolerated, 
much more have been popular, in Christian England in the 
eighteenth century. The above statements, amply corrob- 
orated by other testimonies, solve the riddle. 

Her Christian character, the essential element of woman- 
hood,—that without which the perfection of beauty, of 
grace, of dignity, of intellectual greatness, and of outward 
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adornment is valueless,— what shall we say of this? To 
estimate it justly, to show its true position as an inspiring 
example, would demand a closer analysis, a more careful 
weighing of all its moulding forces, both mental and cir- 
cumstantial, than in forming most biographical judgments. 
While the essentials of Christian experience are in character 
radically and unalterably the same, the particular mode of 
their development, the peculiar type of individual piety, is 
much modified, both by what we call temperament — by 
causes lying lowest in the unknown depths of the soul — 
and by influences coming in upon it from its most distant 
surroundings. 

Vital piety in the English Church in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had ebbed low. This was emphatically true at its 
commencement; and, so far as the majority of its members 
were concerned, the same lukewarm condition continued 
far beyond the middle of the period, in great measure to its 
termination. Walpole’s political maxim, “ Quieta non mo- 
vere,” was applied to the affairs of the Church, and torpified 
it. Mrs. Delany evidently partook of the religious quietude 
and caution of her age. While, therefore, the light of her 
decided integrity, of her amiable virtues and beneficent 
spirit, shines brightly along almost every page, that higher, 
sweeter light,—the light of God in the soul,— which we 
call grace, shines far too dimly. Yet, in view of the religious 
customs and spirit of the times, the lifeless religious atmos- 
phere in which she lived, the great dread of “ enthusiasm ” 
prevalent, the too common suppression of personal religious 
experience, and the morbid fear of being thought Puritanical 
or Methodistical, we cheerfully recognize the genuineness of 
her piety. Her sphere in life was not congenial to its vigor- 
ous growth, much less to its full-rounded development. 
Perhaps she was as good a Christian as she could have been 
under the narrow religious culture she enjoyed. The ali- 
ment of her Christian life was certainly not very nutritious. 
We gather, indeed, a less favorable view of her distinc- 
tively religious character in her own published correspond- 
ence than we find-in the Diary and Letters of Miss Burney 
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(Madame d’Arblay), her ardent friend and admirer* (see 
extract, page 329). We close with one or two of her pleas- 
ing pictures of Mrs. Delany’s last days : — 


This morning I met the Bishop of Worcester at Mrs. Delany’s. He 
was very serious, unusually so; but Mrs. Delany was cheerful. He soon 
left us; and she then told me she had been ill in the night, and had been 
led to desire some very solemn conversation with the good Bishop, who is 
her friend of many years’ standing, and was equally intimate with her 
lost darling, the Duchess of Portland. 

My dearest Mrs. Delany had been discoursing upon the end of all 
things with this good and pious Bishop; and she went on with the 
conversation in a manner so content with her fair expectations, yet so 
meek upon her deserts, that she inspired me at once with double pain in 
the prospect of losing so inestimable a friend. Oh, how shall I now do 
without her! I felt so sorrowed in the talk that she sweetly and benignly 
glided into other and less affecting matters ; yet not till first she had given 
me this serious exhortation, tenderly, at the same time, folding me to her 
loved heart,—“ You must let me, my dear Fanny, you must let me go 
quietly!” I understood her, and promised all the composure I could 
gather. Oh, could I but cling to her wings! how willingly would they 
waft me, if to her indulgent partiality my future lot were given in charge. 

All gay and all alive, her mind relieved, and her sweet spirits cheered 
by the conference with the Bishop, who had spoken peace to her fears, 
and joy to her best hopes, this evening came again my revered Mrs. 
Delany. With what admiration did I look at her,— what admiration 
and what tenderness! I knew what was passing in her mind; I knew 
well she believed her dissolution approaching; and I saw with what 
pious, what edifying faith she was resigning herself to everlasting 
mercy... . 

I have scarce a memorandum of this fatal month, in which I was 
bereft of the most revered of friends,t and perhaps the most perfect of 
women. 

I believe I heard the last words she uttered; I cannot learn that she 
spoke after my reluctant departure. She finished with that cheerful 
resignation, that lively hope, which always broke forth when this last — 
awful— but to her most happy change seemed approaching. Poor 
Miss P—— and myself were kneeling by her bedside. She had just 
given me her soft hand; without power to see either of us, she felt and 
knew us. Oh, never can I cease to cherish the remembrance of the 
sweet, benign, holy voice with which she pronounced a blessing upon us 
both! We kissed her, and, with a smile all beaming —I thought it so 
—of heaven, she seemed then to have taken leave of all earthly solici- 








* Reissued, 1880, in a revised edition. Edited by Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 
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tudes. Yet then, even then, short as was her time on earth, the same 
soft human sensibility filled her for poor human objects. She would not 
bid us farewell,— would not tell us she should speak with us no more,— 
she only said, as she turned gently away from us, “And now — J’ll go to 
sleep!” But, oh, in what a voice she said it! I felt what the sleep 
would be; so did poor Miss P. , 

How full of days and full of honors was her exit! I should blush at 
the affliction of my heart in losing her, could I ever believe excellence 
was given us here to love and to revere, yet gladly to relinquish. . . . 

What a heart overflowing with kindness, goodness, and benevolence 
was hers ! — ever insensible to the noblest things she did; ever alive to 
the most trivial she received! She always appeared to me an angel 
before her time. Oh, may she now be a guardian, a guiding, and a pity- 
ing one! 


SERENO D. CLARK. 


THE DUTY OF EDUCATING CHILDREN INTO 
A DEFINITE RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Is it possible that such a question can be raised, is the 
first thought that wonderingly presents itself to the mind. 
Certainly children are to be educated,—in ideas of right 
and wrong, into a belief in God and duty, immortality 
and the Bible; and the tones linger as the last words are 
uttered. The questioner begins to ponder upon what he 
does believe, over what he is to teach. Where are his 
definite convictions? Have they flown from him? If he 
thinks he has them, how are they stated? Is it, after all, 
liberal to have a definite faith? Happy thought! a door of 
deliverance is suddenly opened that justifies his indefinite- 
ness; for liberality should be a product of religious thought ; 
and if the child is taught a definite measure of opinion he 
may become illiberal ; and Unitarianism is essentialiy a liberal 
faith, consisting partly in the non-condemnation of others. 
Besides, how can any one be certain of his arrival at truth? 
and does not instruction of another imply limitation placed 
upon that other’s free growth ? 

So conscientiously the parent slides into the feeling that 
his child’s progress is more unimpaired if he is left to work 
his own way with some form of religious truth. 

Throughout the child's life, however, we are constantly 
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endeavoring to implant certain convictions of virtue, truth, 
and of the sacredness of family ties, as thereby he will be- 
come more honest and virtuous. The same reason that 
leads to such teaching should also lead to the necessity for 
direct instruction to the intellectual and religious nature of 
the child. Yet many shrink from saying that the same 
law of truth which requires the parent to mould his child 
into his (the parent’s) highest ideal of moral excellence 
also demands that the parent should mould the child into 
his highest ideal of religious excellence. 

Such hesitation arises from many causes, but chiefly be- 
cause people themselves have not definite convictions to 
teach. If they have definite opinions, they feel the diffi- 
culty of mathematically proving religious truths, and are 
therefore loath to impose their truth on another; and also 
they fear the individuality or self-development of the child 
may be hampered. Granted that religion is more encum- 
bered with definitions than perhaps is any other word, yet 
does not intellectual clearness and honesty demand that at 
least a parent, to whom is committed the early moral train- 
ing of his child, should frame to his own satisfaction certain 
detinite opinions regarding the chief postulates of religion? 
He must consciously or unconsciously teach something, and 
the hardest thing to teach is an uncertain opinion. But the 
parent fears that definiteness is synonymous with sectarian- 
ism; whereas sectarianism is not bitterness nor injustice,— 
it is believing with one’s whole heart certain definite con- 
victions, because a precision of faith is dearer. than indis- 
tinctness of thought. Sectarianism is being too honest, too 
clear-sighted, to have half opinions, or to refuse to see issues, 
or to accept the mythical meaning of a word, when the 
same word is understood in an historic or different sense by, 
others; it is caring for one’s own convictions so intently 
that one not only owns them, but would teach them to all 
whom it has a right to approach. 

It is going down to the foundations of opinion to build up 
for one’s self. It is thinking earnestly and accurately about 
opinions, yet acknowledging that at times indefiniteness is 
the only thing that can be definitely taught. 
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Such sectarianism is tender and generous to others; for it 
recognizes in an opponent the same zeal that fires one’s self, 
and would not scorn another’s truth, by his own challenge 
for consideration shown unto his own conviction. More- 
over, clearness of thought sees the great unity underlying 
all religious creeds, and that each sect holds but part of the 
eternal truth, whose whole measure cannot be taken even 
by angelic hierarchies. 

Assuming, then, that a parent should have definite con- 
victions, forming them to the best of his ability, and yet be 
generously sectarian, should he shrink at giving his best 
thought to his child, because it may not be the final, abso- 
lute best? Should he not rather, believing that his creed is 
the best present finality, teach it as his last discovery, and 
endeavor to lead others into his fulness of life? Is it not 
possible to inculcate reverence for one’s own creed, with 
deference to another’s? The necessity to obey the behests 
of one’s own truth and the limitation that that truth may 
abstractly possess, are the two forces that keep us ever open- 
hearted toward one another and stern toward ourselves. 
We must always give our ideal to our children, even if that 
ideal may be a different one ten years hence. It is the non- 
presentation of ideals, rather than the confession that ideals 
change as we grow, which diminishes character and lessens 
the capacity for reverence. 

Again, the parent says he wishes to place no fetters upon 
the child’s mind, who must seek his own way to truth. 
We ask in return whether the parent does not direct the 
child’s growth in other ways? Is it allowed to tell false- 
hoods on the road to truth? There is too much sentimental 
talk about a child’s freedom. The parent owes his -child 
just as distinct religious thought and as many recipes for 
the best religious teaching as he owes directions for his 
physical health. How can individuality or growth be main- 
tained unless it has material given to bring out the ideas 
that are dormant or innate in the child? The dignity of 
human nature and the power of ‘innate ideas have become 
such pet phrases that we are afraid lest that dignity or 
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innateness suffer. The dignity of human nature demands 
the frank, calm utterance of opinions, of affirmations, of a 
sectarianism which is composite of others’ individualism. 
Our children must learn what we believe, and why we be- 
lieve. It is our definite duty to give our children strong, 
broad, definite instruction in religion. 

Can the duty, then, of imparting definite belief be better 
executed than through the glorious, inspiring faith of Uni- 
tarianism? The Bible need not at once be given to a child, 
any more than one would give a string of diamonds into in- 
fantile hands to arrange in alphabet letters. The unity of 
God should first be taught so distinctly that, when the stories 
of Christ’s life are read, no other idea should occur than that 
of the sonship of Christ. Unitarians sometimes ‘begin at 
the wrong end, and either teach their children first about 
the Saviour, or else talk of the moral duties and obligations 
under which we live. The teaching of morality need not 
be lessened while implanting under and above it a feeling of 
trast in the universe, in God, and of early, direct relation- 
ship to him. Art helps us here,—as first the hand, then 
the face of an old man, and lastly a focus of light became 
the artistic representation of the Father, so does the child 
first see God in what he does by direct action, as it were; 
then as a personal embodiment of everlastingness; and 
lastly as a source of mental light, even more than sunlight. 

When morality is taught, it should always be treated, in 
its relationship to God, as higher than to others or to our- 
selves. Teaching first or chiefly about Christ does not 
lead to prayer to him; but it does tend, in making him the 
earliest ideal and friend, to lessen a child’s intimacy with 
God. Twenty years ago, wen the name Unitarian still 
stood distinctly for the Unify, in contradistinction to the 
Trinity of the Godhead, was enthusiasm kindled by this 
appeal to God as our only Master and closet Friend. As 
Trinitarian lines have wavered, the word has almost lost 
this appeal to loyalty, which, without any bitterness to 
other sects, should be recalled. Do not historic watchwords 
stir us to present patriotism? So let the word “ Unitarian- 

7 
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ism” bring back the memory of those years of social mar- 
tyrdom, when belief in the unity of God brought poverty 
and scorn to the holder of such faith. Then let us feel our 
spirit burning as we recall how one after another uttered 
bolder truth to larger audiences, till at last the unity of 
God, the sonship of Christ, the freedom and responsibility 
of man, were definite doctrines, accepted by thankful multi- 
tudes, taught by honored leaders. Thus the name founded 
on God can live forever. 

Some may feel that unity among men, breadth of opinion, 
and right progress form the noblest basis for a name; but 
others would rather have a name that bore within itself 
some sign of the Almighty. Unitarian is to us what Adonai 
was to the Jews after the captivity,— the name that we can 
take upon our busy lips when the thought of God is in our 
reverent heart. To say, I believe in God, implies such a 
certainty in a vastness and grandeur of conception that we 
utter the words with diffidence, feeling the distance be- 
tween what they should imply of right life, and the fact of 
our shortcomings. To say, I am a Unitarian, is to make 
gladly one definite statement concerning God, which the 
intellect can accept, even if self-distrust gnaws at our heart. 
Let us give to our children this enthusiasm, this. gratitude 
for a name that is so wide, so simple. God is the Maker,— 
whether by evolution or special creation we need not now 
consider; but as the Creator the little child should be first 
led to love God. Our name, then, bears in itself the enun- 
ciation of one fact of God’s being; a name that rings with 
our loyalty to him, that rouses our championship to: have 
obedience rendered unto him alone. Our name, Unitarian,— 

“ Tt shames, it greateng us. 
We feel so weak, so strong. 


And all the gates are swinging wide, 
One name fills every song.” 


This fundamental doctrine taught to children must be 
followed by others logically connected with it: doctrines 
concerning Christ, human life, Biblical authority, etc.; be- 
cause the child must have opinions, as tools of faith, with 
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which to build his character. Whether a child will have 
opinions that can be called convictions depends upon the 
home training, which too often does not cultivate the reason- 
ing powers. A child who carelessly asserts an idea should 
be asked why he says.so, should be compelled to stop and 
trace back his thought. Children like to consciously rea- 
son, for it is like playing with balls which hit a mark and 
rebound. 

Not exclusively upon the home should be conferred the 
office of teacher. The Church and the Sunday-school have 
each their share of obligation; and from the school is direct 
profit expected. 

The difficulty that puzzles the teacher, however, is not so * 
much what religious instruction to give, as how to give it. 
Farther back still is the minister's difficulty in selecting 
good teachers. There are innumerable perfect teachers; 
but also are there three classes from whom a minister suf- 
fers: First, the young and bright, who are “ interested” in 
Sunday-school work, and who in turn interest their scholars 
by charm of manner; but who have no real religious expe- 
rience, no definite, intellectual opinions, no directness of 
appeal nor system in teaching, and know little of historical 
or Biblical criticism. Another class are the teachers of 
strong mental faculties, who. are familiar with the latest 
researches of Dutch scholarship, or the more conservative 
German thought; who have earnest purpose and executive 
ability, but who lack a nameless, indescribable charm that 
deprives them of the success of personal influence. The 
third class — the largest —are those who neglect the need- 
ful preparation for their work. With both personal charm 
and mental wealth, they fail from want of faithful care in 
arrangement of their lessons, trusting to the inspiration of 
the moment, till neglect becomes a habit. Financial embar- 
rassment impends over the minister who tells the truth to 
such teachers; yet, if he cares for his school as the nucleus 
of his successor’s church, if not of his own, he must show 
them his need and their lack. 

The ‘success of a Sunday-school largely depends upon the 
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teachers’ meetings, where enthusiasm for and knowledge 
of one’s faith should be created. Teachers and parents 
should know what the minister thinks to-day, even if he 
think differently five years hence. To know what the min- 
ister thinks is the parishioner’s right, instead of being led 
hither and thither by his mysticism, liberality, spirituality — 
for all names are given to a lack of definite thought. More 
than character is needed if he is a preacher. If a radical 
Unitarian, let him say so openly; if a conservative, let him 
say that. And so with the Sunday-school teacher. The 
parent has a right to ask in whose class her child is to be 
placed, and then to ask what that teacher thinks: whether 
the creation will be treated as fact or story, allegory or 
myth; whether the belief in miracles, as miracles, is incul- 
cated, or whether they are explained as the natural out- 
growth of popular, loving enthusiasm for teachers who so 
heightened the spiritual life that they seemed to also enrich 
the physical life. It is of the greatest possible importance 
to know how the Bible is to be treated. The child’s intel- 
lectual honesty is concerned, of which the parent is the 
ultimate guardian. Do not say that children will not be 
interested in dogma. There are classes far more eager to 
search into the growth of the Logos idea and its incorpora- 
tion into John’s gospel than to study the Beatitudes; and 
little children sometimes seek with more alacrity for texts 
to prove Christ’s inferiority to God than for any story in a 
library book. They like to argue. Take a class,—one of 
ordinary ability only; make them tell you the names of the 
different denominations, and guess the reason for each; do 
not let the teacher ever tell the reason why for any thing, 
until the child has groped for it; then arrange the class as 
a debating society, with one a president (not the teacher, 
who is to be audience); then let each battle for a creed, cor- 
rected by the others when there is a flaw in the argument. 
Boys, especially, can only be retained in a Sunday-school 
when something more than sentiment or story-telling or 
appeal to individual conscience is given them. A class of 
lads of fourteen and fifteen years of age once spent some 
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months in arguing the doctrinal points of other sects. No 
one wanted to take the Unitarian side,— which was self-evi- 
dent, they thought,— because it was more fun to work hard 
to find the best reasons for others’ belief. Those boys now 
are grown men, firm in the faith, but most tender to others’ 
creeds, seeing the raison d’étre for others’ convictions, but 
feeling that, though distinct thought is the nimbus round 
the head, reverence and character make the glory that sur- 
rounds the whole body. 

Could not teachers’ meetings be made a church centre of 
mental activity, by which the young and old should find 
common ground for argument and thought? The same sub- 
ject that is given to the children in the school in simple 
guise could be used as basis of the sermon, the teachers 
acting as a body of specialists, giving expert testimony in 
the school on the subject previously studied with the minis- 
ter, and then acting as special pleaders in behalf of the 
plaintiff, the minister to the court (the congregation), in 
their separate homes,— the lesson and the sermon furnishing 
the conversation for the Sunday dinner. “Such an experi- 
ment might lead to more ease in extempore speaking, as both 
church and school would be combined in subjects, a schedule 
of the sermon, as it were, being placed with the most in- 
terested people. The minister would have on hand a series 
of sermon subjects, thus systematizing his own theology, the 
teachers would study in a regular square of thought, and a 
child’s series on doctrine would be unconsciously learned.” 

Unitarianism is adapted to Sunday-schools, because it is 
endless in its growth. Its horizon is constantly expanding, 
the farther we go; only God is always the one and same 
light that shines through our limited circle of vision, and 
that he shines with varying rays and depths of color is part 
of growth. This feeling of something always to discover 
appeals to the adventurous spirit in a child, who can be 
taught to make discoveries in religion through science and 
thought. The name rouses his championship for God. He 
is a miniature defender of the faith, and so he must worship 
and adore what he defends as his sublimest possession. 
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Teach him God is his. Let Unitarianism do that, and we 
should no longer ask what “are its needs”? That is its 
mission,— to teach the growth of the idea and fact of God 
into immortality. 

The dependence of a child is his germ of worship, his 
wonder is its foster-parent, his social nature is the element 
in which it acquires relationship with others. Unitarianism 
has no conflict with science. Its God marches through his- 
tory, as through science; from the deep-sea soundings to 
human faces made divine; from the ant’s intelligence and 
the bee’s division of labor to the solidarity of mankind. 
The Lord is in his holy place in each and all, till we, long. 
ing for our shekinah, erect our Sunday-school, and bring 
our children there as toa church. It is then a place where 
the child learns to work in a consecutive manner, with 
others, for others. His few pennies saved and there given, 
his Thanksgiving and Christmas self-denials —that he may 
have more for some one else in his own little household of 
faith —strengthen his clanship, and stamp upon his mind the 
colors of that plaid pattern of thought by which his school 
is known in the kingdom of religion. There he does his 
own worship,—it is not done for him, as in his mother's 
church. He translates his mirth into the hymn he sings, 
his awkward wish to be good into his vocal prayer; he ques. 
tions, and is questioned by the minister, whose thought 
should be so crystal clear that his utterances, as prisms, can 
be held up to the light, that the child may exclaim, I see 
through them! 

In the schools and homes, then, our children must be 
trained to definite convictions, though expecting that each 
generation will see a deeper truth than we have seen. A 
teacher's functions as direct guide naturally lessen, as the 
years go by, and life experience becomes the greater teacher. 
But, until the child can make his own exegesis, the Bible 
should be given into his hands with clear statements as to 
its chronology, composition, authority, and inspiration. The 
lines between various denominations should be clearly ap- 
prehended, and to one’s own denominational church alone 
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should one go from loyalty to the faith. Moreover, a child 
can recognize the difference that arises in a want of absolute 
conviction, because of reverence to the spirit of truth, that 
forbids assertion when there is none or but slight proof, and 
the indefiniteness that is born of ignorance or indifference. 
He can also feel the justice which presents another’s views 
in their best light, while adopting only his own. Only thus, 
by adherence to one’s own convictions, by training our chil- 
dren at home and in the Sunday-school (which will become 
a more, rather than less, powerful engine of denominational 
life, as science and liberality, founded on individual reason, 
give us a broader basis for teaching), can our churches be 
built into citadels of definite, earnest conviction, yet beau- 
tified by the ornaments of personal interpretation of minor 
details, which give variety to the structure. 

We shall need the churches more and more as strongholds 
of faith; because, in the cities especially, charitable and 
social life is working more and more out of churches and 
into organizations independent of churches. The practical 
tendencies of the age call for union for practical work, and 
social customs forbid undue personalities in any work. 
Character becomes the test of fellowship in work, while 
denominational preferences, like our friendships, are buried 
deeply in intent, waiting the appropriate moment for the 
justification of each. Thus the hosts of Unitarian heroes 
are added to the ranks of other soldiers, who, all in the 
varied panoply of differing faiths, girded on to each by the 
clasp of human tenderness, work together 

“For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 


For the future in the distance, 
And the good that they can do.” 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 
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THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION.* 


“ Peter, seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do?” — 
John XXI1., 21. 

In this narrative, Jesus is reported as saying to the disci- 
ples about John, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? Follow thou me.” Peter was anxious to 
know what was to become of the followers of Jesus, what 
they should do. But, to Jesus, the kind and way of the 
service were of less importance, so long as it had the right 
quality. If they only followed him and did his work, it was 
enough. It was all that he asked. It was all that they 
needed. 

But this question, “ What shall I do?” is a very serious 
question to a young man just starting in life, often a very 
perplexing question. It involves a number of conditions: 
the condition of success,—shall we succeed in what we un- 
dertake? the condition of fitness,— are we competent to the 
duties of this or that calling? the condition of taste—is it 
congenial? does it suit our temperament, our preference ? 
are we drawn to it by sympathy? the condition of virtue,— 
is it morally a good profession? can we keep ourselves pure 
and upright in it? 

This matter of the choice of a profession is specially im- 
portant to young men, at the close of a college course, look- 
ing out on the world and considering what they shall make 
the work of their lives. For the benefit of such, I propose 
to offer here a few thoughts which may help to a decision 
those who are uncertain, and have not yet chosen their 
future way. For, usually, the larger part of those who have 
gone through a regular course of academic study have had 
no clear ulterior end, and do not know at the close of their 
course exactly what they are going to be or do. It is 
rarely desirable to know that from the beginning. It is 
rarely well to have a predestined place in any of the profes- 
sions. A boy who comes to college with the feeling that he 


*The last sermon of Rev. Charles H. Brigham, preached in Ann Arbor, May, 1877. 
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is to be a minister or a doctor or a lawyer, and keeps that 
all the time in mind, is very apt to become narrow in his 
study, and to lose the benefit of the general culture which is 
the object of a college education. Professional study should 
come after college training, and not be mingled with this 
either in fact or in thought. There are some students who 
undertake to get an education after they have come to ma- 
ture years, and try to save time by studying their profession 
while they are following the routine of a college course ; but 
they make a great mistake in attempting to do two things 
at once, and their preparation in both directions will be par- 
tial and superficial. The attempt to gain time will be loss 
of intellectual power, of concentration, and probably of 
physical health. Harm is often done to young men by the 
assumption that they are in some way bound to one calling 
or another. Ministers’ sons come to college with the feeling 
that they must take the profession of their fathers; and so 
with the sons of lawyers and doctors. I asked a young man 
whose name was Kittredge what profession he meant to 
study. “Medicine, of course,” was his answer. “All the 
Kittredges are naturally doctors; and, when one of our race 
takes to anything else, he perverts the order of nature, and 
outrages his lineage.” But, after all, comparatively few feel 
this hereditary obligation; comparatively few know that 
they are born to any profession; most come to a point where 
there is a parting of the ways, and where the ways seem so 
much alike in their attraction that it is difficult to choose 
among them. 

And the choice now is harder than it was, as the number 
of the professions is larger, and their relative dignity has 
changed. A generation ago, there were only three “learned 
professions”; and a professional man was either a minister 
or lawyer or doctor. Now there are many more. A teacher 
is a professional man; in fact, the teachers of the larger 
schools are all styled professors, as much as if they were 
teachers in the college. An engineer is a professional man. 
An architect is a professional man. All sorts of degrees are 
given for all sorts of callings. A music-master is a profes- 
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sor; and the colored barber thinks that he has the right to 
the name, and puts it on hissign. There are scientific farm- 
ers, who are graduates of agricultural schools; scientific 
mechanics, to. whom technology has given a dignity which 
they are not slow to claim. Even shopkeeping has its pro- 
fessional character, and the trades are reviving the idea of 
the guilds of Florence and London. I know a man who, 
after studying three years in a theological school, seriously 
considered the question whether he should take a parish 
or open a provision-store, whether he should feed the bodies 
or the souls of men. 

It is important, then, to consider beforehand that there 
is no obligation upon one who has gone through a college 
course to choose as his life’s work any of what were once 
called the learned professions. His education fits him for 
other things as well as these. He is just as respectable, and 
it may be just as wise, in taking some other calling, more 
primitive and more intimately associated with human needs. 
There are callings which lie close on the border between 
trades and professions, which are eminently fit for educated 
men. I have a college classmate, a most gifted and culti- 
vated man, of high lineage, being a descendant of several of 
the Plymouth Pilgrims, who, after considering for some 
years what calling he should adopt, of theology, law, or 
medicine, in all of which his ancestors were adept, deliber- 
ately chose gardening as a suitable work for life, bought a 
barren piece of land with the remnant of his patrimony, and 
for more than thirty years has worked upon that land with 
his own hands, making Paradise in that field, the wilder- 
ness to blossom all over with roses and violets, and in the 
nurseries and orchards every plant and tree from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. He has made no 
money. But that the calling has been found satisfactory 
and suitable for a scholar is shown in the fact that his two 
sons, also high graduates of Harvard College, have chosen the 
same business, and are now, with their father, sending trees 
all over the continent, and using their science in this prac- 
tical work. Some of the most brilliant and accomplished 
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of college-graduates have been the superintendents of cotton 
and woollen mills, and have even gone, after their graduation, 
into machine-shops as apprentices, to prepare themselves by 
practical work for success in this business. Not only are 
these new callings just as honorable for educated men, but 
they are just as likely to give scope for their powers and 
their attainments. An intelligent merchant, when he is 
fifty years old, will probably have quite as much of his col- 
lege lore with him as a physician or lawyer, and a great 
deal more of general knowledge. No graduate is shut in to 
the narrow choice of three or four callings, some one of 
which he must take. Nay, he can take more than one, as 
some do. There is a gentleman in this church who is at 
once doctor and lawyer, and varies his work by alternating 
in these professions; and I knew an excellent Methodist 
minister in Massachusetts, who was a popular physician, and 
puzzled the children as he drove about in his sulky, with 
his white cravat, and was always able to give his patient 
the choice between medicines and prayers, or both, if they 
wanted them; or, as a witty brother remarked, carried with 
him the blue pill and the gospil. 

2. Another thing to consider is the proposed end in life. 
The wise choice of a profession depends very much upon 
thisend. Whatis thisend? Isit money? Is it to be rich? 
Is Croesus the model, or Astor or Stewart or men of that 
sort? Then, of course, the calling will be chosen which 
holds out the strongest pecuniary inducement. This end in 
life may not seem altogether creditable, and few educated 
men will confess that this is their aim. Yet it is the real 
end, nevertheless, of many who do not like to own it. 
Sometimes, it is avowed. I had a classmate, the son of a 
judge, who used to say boldly that it was his highest ambi- 
tion to be very rich. “ Money is the principal thing, there- 
fore get money,” was his motto. He has practised upon 
his rule, and is now a millionnaire, envied for his money, 
but for nothing else. If honor and office are the end of life, 
that, too, will affect the decision. One will choose the call- 
ing in which office-seekers have the best chance, in which 
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there is most glory on the tongues of men, in which one’s 
name gets into the papers, and is widely repeated. There 
is a great difference in callings in this respect. One man 
may choose a calling which will send him to Congress or 
the State Senate as soon as he begins his work; another, 
a calling which will give no place higher than that of a fish- 
warden or a constable or a mayor, with a salary of one dol- 
lar a year. Probably, most who choose the military profes- 
sion choose it for the glory which it brings. They long to 
hear themselves called General or Colonel, and to wear their 
insignia in an attractive uniform. If influence be the end of 
life, still another criterion of judgment is given. The pro- 
fession is best which gives most control and direction, most 
chance to become a ruler. And many educated men accept 
this end as high and desirable ; and it is echoed by that glib 
assertion, which is not universally true, though it is so much 
repeated, that “ knowledge is power.” If you cannot get 
power, some think you might as well be ignorant. 

And, if usefulness or service be the end of life, there is 
still another ground of choice. The work in life is best 
which will give most opportunity to work for man and his 
welfare, the largest scope for philanthropy, the most room 
for human relief, rescue, and devotion. A calling in life 
which has no justification in what one believes to be a great 
object in life is a mistaken calling, and no one in such a call- 
ing can hope to succeed. A mere money-lover is wholly 
out of place asa philanthropist. And when, in a spasm of 
benevolence, an essentially worldly and miserly man sets 
himself as a reformer and an almoner of bounty, the resolu- 
tion is not likely to bring good after it. 

3. Another consideration in choosing an occupation is, 
What is its moral character? What influence will it have 
on the spiritual life? In this respect, there is a difference 
between the professions. There are some in which the dan- 
ger of dishonesty, of fraud, of underhand dealing, is greater, 
in which there is more temptation, in which scrupulous 
purity is neither expected nor desired. It is of no use to 
claim a proud independence of this consideration, and say 
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that a good man can make any calling honorable and virtu- 
ous, that the character of the man is more than the char- 
acter of the work. No such claim can nullify the. fact that 
some occupations lower the moral tone of even the most 
high-minded men. Politics is now a profession,— a trade, we 
might call it. And it is the general confession of all who 
have gone into it that it is a very demoralizing profession, 
that no man can follow it as a business without becoming 
false and corrupt, that no one can do the work of the profes- 
sional politician in its higher grades or its lower grades, 
without losing his manhood and doing things of which he 
has cause to be ashamed. I heard a man who was for sev- 
eral years a member of Congress say that he did not believe 
any man ever stayed through one Congressional term, how- 
ever good and true he was at the beginning, who was not in- 
jured by it morally, and a less trustworthy man at the end 
than at the beginning. And, if this is so of an office that 
ought to be pure, what shall we say of the callings where 
success seems only possible through corruption? It is much 
more probable that the bad occupation will injure the man 
than that the good man will reform the occupation. Pitch 
is not transmuted into a healing ointment, because it is 
handled by a smooth and white skin, but rather its touch 
fouls and defiles the skin. 

4. And, then, another consideration in choosing a calling 
is its effect on physical health. Other things being equal, 
the occupation is best which has the least liability to disease, 
and offers more probability of long life. It is not easy, in- 
deed, to decide this from statistics, so much depends upon 
the locality, the native constitution, the personal habits of 
the individuals. The occupation is sometimes credited with 
what does not belong to it. I should never advise a young 
man to choose the ministry because the tables show that 
ministers live longer than men in the other professions. 
Using that criterion, it would be well to become a postman, 
since the English have a proverb that nobody ever saw a 
dead postman, that the race are immortal. There are abun- 
dant instances to prove that ministers are short-lived as well 
as long-lived ; and, if a good farmer has one boy in his house- 
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hold who has a weak back and slender frame, he thinks that 
he must make a minister out of that boy. He is not fit for 
anything else. He cannot work, and so he must preach. 
Yet it is wrong for any one deliberately to choose a profes- 
sion which is likely to be for him unhealthy. But, leaving 
these general considerations, there are certain advices which 
will commend themselves as reasonable. 

1. In choosing a profession, choose that which is most 
congenial to your tastes. Do not take up any calling to 
which you have a positive repugnance, no matter how 
tempting the prospect may be of gain or promotion. And 
do not be content with this negative feeling. Take that 
only to which you have a positive inclination. It is true 
that one may plead that he has no positive attraction to any 
profession ; that, as he has not tried one or another, he has 
no inclination to any of them. He knows what he does not 
like; but he does not know what he does like, and that he 
cannot know until he has made the experiment, that he has 
gone through college without getting any revelation of his 
tastes, and that, so far as any profession is decent and not 
disgusting, he is as little inclined to one as to another. But, 
if he cannot tell this from his own feeling, let him take the 
advice of friends who, perhaps, know his tastes better than 
he knows these himself. An eminent historian never knew 
that he had any fitness for historical studies until his friends 
urged him to write a history, and use his studies in that 
way. Mr. Everett would never have been the orator that 
he was, if he had not been drawn away from what he imag- 
ined to be the bent of his genius to what was really the bent 
of his genius. He believed himself to be a poet, and was 
only undeceived when he found that the same world which 
was fascinated by the flowing melody of his rhetorical peri- 
ods had no fancy for the pompous metaphors of his elaborate 
verses. When you know your tastes, use them in your 
choice, but be sure that you know them. A ministerial 
friend of mine has labored under the delusion, ever since 
he was a student, that he has a taste for metaphysics. He 
brings metaphysical talk into his sermons, and imagines that 
he edifies congregations by jargon which is unintelligible to 
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them, and which they believe is unintelligible to him. But 
all his reading and all his preaching, and all his hard names 
and terms, have not convinced his friends that he is, by nat- 
ure, a metaphysician. On the contrary, they believe that 
he really cares more for hard facts, and that his real work is 
in dealing with facts; and they hope that he will never get 
his coveted place of metaphysical professor in some college, 
where he will be sure to make himself a laughing-stock. 

2. This is the first rule that I should give, to choose the 
profession that you believe, on the whole, is most suited to 
your tastes. Another rule, which really is not very differ- 
ent from this, is to choose the profession in which there is 
the most scope for your powers, in which your faculties are 
most likely to get development. While, as I said in a re- 
cent discourse, I do not think that there is any necessity for 
the use of all our powers, I still maintain that, other things 
being equal, that work in life is better which uses powers 
than one which leaves them to rust. One who feels in him- 
self the capacity for ruling ought not to choose a place 
where he will always have to be subordinate. Natural fit- 
ness for any calling is an important element of choice, as 
much as natural inclination to it. If that rule were heeded, 
a great many of those who now choose the drama might be 
saved from the mortification and failure to which they are 
doomed. Just at present, so the newspapers say, there is an 
insane passion of young women to become actresses and 
singers, and the managers of theatres are besieged with am- 
bitious rivals of Rachel and Malibran. They have had from 
the beginning a strong desire to come before the public in 
that way. One of the noted women of this land, who has 
won a very wide fame and a great deal of money by hard 
work upon the platform, is following, as she thinks, the bent 
of her genius, her long-cherished passion, in taking up what 
she thinks to be an occupation that will call out all her pow- 
ers, but for which she seems to every one except herself to 
be peculiarly unfit, intellectually as well as physically. 
Nine-tenths of those who spend time and money in prepar- 
ing themselves for the lyric stage have no proper gifts for 
that business, in voice, in soul, or in general culture, and 
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are as unlikely to acquire these by training as a raven is to 
become a nightingale or a blue jay to become a mocking- 
bird. They may copy the scream and the wrath, but not 
the liquid notes or the finer sentiment. Choose what your 
best friends think that you are fit for, and trust their judg- 
ment rather than your own. Choose what is “a reasonable 
service,” to use the fine phrase of our English Bible, which 
is not an obstinate defiance of the verdicts of the world, or 
a hazardous experiment. No man has a right to spend his 
last cent in preparation for a profession for which his fitness 
is only conjectural, and not evident. 

8. Another rule, and better than either of these, is to 
choose the profession in which you can do the most good, 
in which you can do most to enlighten and purify the 
world, and bring most health and joy. Choose the business 
in which you can make men wiser and better than they are. 
All prominent callings, indeed, have this plea,—that they 
are philanthropic; and I heard once a saloon-keeper vehe- 
mently affirm that he was: a public benefactor, because he 
kept pure liquors and hindered the sales of the low grog- 
geries with their poisonous adulterations. Another man 
whom I knew used to say that the Life Insurance business 
was the best occupation in which man could engage, pro- 
moting the Christian virtues more than any other, besides 
care for health, temperance, and prudence. He may think 
so still, in spite of the extraordinary revelations of these last 
months. Ministers pass very easily from the pulpit to this 
other way of spreading the gospel. Yet there is a differ- 
ence in the benevolent work and opportunity of the profes- 
sions, in their effect upon philanthropic action. A very 
successful lawyer once told me that he always thought he 
should like to “go about doing good,” but that his profes- 
sion was so engrossing he never had had time to do any 
good without neglecting his business; that he rather envied 
the class of good-workers, though he never had been able to 
do as they did. Perhaps he wished me to take his remark 
as satirical, and not to take it literally; but, though he was 
a man of good habits, and an honest lawyer, as the world 
goes, what he said was not far from the truth. He cer- 
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tainly would, in the classification of that parable of Jesus, 
have found himself rather with the goats than with the 
sheep. At any rate, one who is benevolent and sympa- 
thetic by nature, and who would like to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and give sight to the blind, to do Chris- 
tian works, will be wise in choosing a calling where he may 
gratify these instincts. 

4. And I should add to these the advice to choose the 
profession in which there is least competition, and which so 
offers most chance of success. It may not be true that any 
profession is absolutely overstocked, but it is true that some 
are more crowded than others. There are some professions 
in which it seems, humanly speaking, almost impossible to 
get a living, while in others the supply is not equal to the 
demand. Law and medicine are both professions in which, 
if we may believe the common report, there is excessive re- 
dundance, many times more than are really wanted, many 
times more than can find work to do in their calling. It is 
confidently asserted that, of those who become lawyers, more 
than half relinquish the calling within five years, and that 
of the new-made doctors one-third are lost to the profession 
in the same time. The proportion may seem large; but 
when you consider the large number of law and medical 
schools, the thousands who are admitted to these professions 
year after year, it would seem that, to give so many a living, 
one-half of the people should be litigants, and the other half 
invalids. In the profession of teacher, the case seems still 
worse. I was told the other day, by one of the school trus- 
tees in this town, that for each vacancy there were at least 
thirty applications. Yet over against these statements is 
the fact that good teachers are not readily found, and that 
competent men in the other professions usually find speedy 
success. But, other things being equal, the profession is 
best which has least of rivalry and most of fraternity; in 
which the candidates are not numerous enough to hinder 
one another, or to become foes one of another. I was told 
not long ago, by an eminent college professor, that he was 
tired of belonging to a class of men in which there is so 
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much secret jealousy and enmity, so little fellow-feeling, so 
much pushing to get place, so many false arts to gain favor 
which qualifications ought to secure. I think that he exag- 
gerated the evil; but it is real, nevertheless. Free competi- 
tion may be the life of trade, but its moral effect upon the 
profession is not good. Codéperation is better than competi- 
tion. If a man is good and satisfactory, there is no use in 
trying all the time to find some one who is better. And it 
is one of the follies of our life that such immense sums are 
paid for the service of famous men, when the services of 
others, equally competent to the work in hand, could be 
secured at a much lower rate. The lawyer who gets ten 
thousand dollars for a case or an opinion will probably say 
the same thing, or give the same opinion, as the lawyer who 
gets only one thousand dollars; and I know an instance 
where a president of a bank is kept in office at a salary of 
fifteen thousand dollars, for the sake of his name, while the 
cashier, who does the work, and whose judgment invaria- 
bly guides the directors, has only one-third of that sum. 

I might add to these advices, but I prefer to bring them 
to a point in commending one profession, in which you will 
say I am influenced by personal feeling. There is a profes- 
sion in which the competition is not at all brisk, and which 
is not over-stocked; in which recruits are lacking, and in 
which the cry is the Macedonian cry. I plead here for the 
profession of the ministry. Putting aside all the cant about 
a divine call, about obeying the Lord’s voice, and following 
the way which Providence has marked out,— as if God were 
any more with ministers than he is with lawyers and doctors, 
or as if they were not influenced by the same considerations 
as other men,— putting aside all this vain talk, that nobody 
really believes, the ministry, in my judgment, offers to-day 
as great an attraction as any profession,— greater than any 
other. It has not, certainly, any invitation to the money- 
seeker. If to get money is your object, to become rich or 
even to gain a competence, do not choose this profession. 
Its pecuniary prizes are extremely few, and are insignificant 
when compared with the pecuniary gains of other profes- 
sions. When a clergyman is rich, he is. rich either through 
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marriage or inheritance; and those cases are much more 
numerous in England than in America. A bare living is all 
that one who preaches the gospel can expect to make. 
This inducement, so strong in the other callings, is wanting 
to the ministry ; and I hope that it always will be. I trust 
that the time is far distant when the chance of making a 
fortune will be urged as a reason for becoming a Christian 
preacher. A famous preacher may have for a year a salary 
of one hundred thousand dollars, to pay the expense of a 
law-suit ; but one hardly knows which is the worst scandal 
of the two,— the suit, or the salary which followed. The 
minister is in a false position, who is envied for his large pay. 

But the other desirable ends in choosing a profession are 
realized in this profession. The chance for influence is 
great. No man in the community has such constant access 
to the minds of men, and so much shaping of their thoughts 
and opinions as an intelligent clergyman. No one is more 
sure to get all the fame and honor that he deserves. No 
one has a better social position. He has the best society of 
his place and neighborhood. In the matter of doing good, 
of helping men, of enlightening the community,— that is part 
of his business, as well as the temper which it fosters. Hx 
officio, he has prominence in every enterprise which is for 
human welfare ; ez officio, he is a philanthropist. In no pro- 
fession are there so few moral temptations. In no profes- 
sion is it easier to keep purity. I know that very frequent 
cases are mentioned in the journals of corrupt and profligate 
ministers ; but they seem all the worse that they are unnatu- 
ral, and that we do not expect them in that calling. The 
influences in this profession are favorable to virtue, and the 
proportion of good and pure men here is very large. And 
there is no profession which offers more scope for the devel- 
opment of faculties, for various culture. Ministers, perhaps, 
are not now, as much as they were, superior in culture to 
other classes of men; but they are still, on the whole, the 
best educated of all the professions, with the greatest vari- 
ety of knowledge, more competent to speak on things out- 
side of their technicalities. It is undoubtedly true that 
many persons have not the taste for this profession, no incli- 
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nation towards it. But self-deception here is easy; and for 
no profession is a taste so easily acquired. Some of the 
very best preachers are of those who had no taste for the 
work before they took it up. One of the most popular 
preachers and devoted ministers of our own religious body, 
whose fervid eloquence captivates cultivated men not less 
than the masses, the son, too, of one of the most gifted and 
devout ministers of New England, when a student with me 
in Harvard College, had not only no inclination to the min- 
istry, but a positive dislike to it; and studied this profes- 
sion to please his father, and not because his heart was 
drawn to it. But now, for many years, no one born to it 
has more love for the calling; and his success has been far 
greater than any one could expect. 

If any here, then, are hesitating what work in life to 
choose, as they come near to the end of their general prepa- 
ration, I would urge them to consider this ancient and hon- 
orable profession, which has lost nothing of its respecta- 
bility, its satisfactions, and its grand opportunity. It has its 
trials,— as all professions have,— its perplexities, its hard- 
ships. But, to those who are faithful in it, it gives the joys 
of a clear conscience, of true and tender friendship, of close 
knowledge of the souls of men, of a sense of use in the 
world, which no other profession is likely to give. The 
happiest men in the community, all things considered, are 
in this class; I will not say the best men, though that would 
probably be a fair verdict. Moderate ability here is more 
sure of employment; and it may encourage those who la- 
ment their want of genius, that they can do good work here, 
if they can do it nowhere else; and there is always the fine 
consciousness that one belongs to a noble line, and has a 
goodly heritage. One of the great advocates of the country 
paid the tribute to his pastor of many years, that the quiet 
sermons which he heard on Sunday healed the woes and the 
shocks which he felt from his own profession. 

Notre.— Rev. Mr. Sunderland, at the obsequies of Mr. Brigham, at 
Ann Arbor, fitly plead for the dignity and value of the minister’s work 


from the breadth of culture and largeness of intellectual and spiritual 
service in it, so well illustrated by Mr. Brigham’s life and work. 
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“INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE.” 


The recent discussion in Boston concerning club-houses and 
the drinking usages of society has brought forth the usual charges 
of violence, hypocrisy, and fanaticism against temperance workers, 
and the methods they have found themselves compelled to adopt 
in combatting the evil of intemperance. Indeed, it is one of our 
standing griefs, that many men whom we honor and revere never 
open their lips on this theme for the great public to hear, except 
to rebuke the intemperate measures of those who are giving their 
lives to study and serve the cause of sobriety. We are com- 
pelled to wonder why they do not themselves show and lead in 
the better way instead. Is intemperance so small an evil, com- 
pared with the over-zealous words of some of the advocates of 
total abstinence or prohibition, as never to claim from them a 
strong and unambiguous word? These good men are so anxious 
for “justice for all” that they ought not to stop with the offences 
of total abstinence advocates. If only the liquor-traftic could 
have justice! If only they would take a just view of the misery, 
disgrace, and crime that come out of the drinking habits of so- 
ciety, as balanced against any supposed advantages or rights! 

It is not fair to hold the temperance cause responsible for the 
excited or foolish words of certain of its advocates, or the nar- 
rowness and bitterness of others. Nor is it correct to charge 
them with confining their efforts to the agitation of political 
measures. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
lately opened more than a hundred Friendly Inns and reading 
rooms. If temperance workers are earnest advocates of total 
abstinence and the closing of dram-shops, it is because no one 
can work long or earnestly against the evils of intemperance 
without becoming such. 

The charge of fanaticism is absurd. We have lately been 
celebrating Dr. Channing as the wisest, gentlest, and fairest of 
reformers; but no one has spoken more strongly of the evil than 
he, or urged more radical measures for its removal. Why may 
it not be believed that men are as sincere and earnest to- 
day in urging what he advocated forty years ago? Or was 
Dr. Channing fanatical on this theme alone? Many of us can 
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remember when his special unsoundness was in regard to slavery. 
When he said, “To form an enlightened and vigorous public 
sentiment, which will demand the suppression of these licensed 
nurseries of intemperance, is a duty to which every good man is 
bound,” Dr. Channing stated the method and the motive by which 
the temperance reform has gone on from that day to this. So far 
from fanaticism, the great difficulty of their work is that the mag- 
nitude and pressure‘of the evils of drunkenness reduce the 
strongest appeals of temperance advocates to commonplace. 
When the Associated Charities of Boston issued an appeal 
lately, based on facts which if proved of any new evil wouk 
have spread consternation through the city, the public journals 
dismissed it with the contemptuous remark that it contained 
nothing new. 

The charge of hypocrisy is often brought against temperance 
workers; and there are doubtless hollow workers among them as 
among the advocates of all causes; but it ought to be said dis- 
tinctly that for many, if not most men, the temptation to con- 
cealment of one’s real convictions is on the other side. The 
allurements of the social glass, the press of good fellowshiy. the 
dislike to give offence in social circles where abstinence is .‘»- 
gular, often lead men to drink, when personal preference and 
principle alike protest. If in some quarters there is temptation 
to pretend an acquiescence in total abstinence sentiments not 
believed in nor honored in practice, in many places — certainly 
in our cities and their neighborhood — it is quite otherwise. The 
temptation to hypocrisy there is that which in circles of culture 
and fashion, under the head of men and women of character and 
social standing, prompts many to stifle their conviction of the 
peril and deny their knowledge of the disastrousness of social 
drinking, and smile an acquiescence against which their whole 
moral nature rebels. Is not that a kind of hypocrisy that might 
deserve rebuke ? 

That a cause so unfashionable as this, so worn by hackneyed 
speech, so unpromising of social or political advancement, should 
attract dishonest partisanship would seem unlikely. One would 
say that the interests of a business so vast and profitable as 
the liquor-traffic, that the influence of a custom so fashionable 
and persistent as social drinking, that the usual slowness of so- 
ciety to recognize a long-intrenched and familiar evil in its real 
magnitude and enormity, might be quite as likely to interfere 
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with clear-eyed sincerity and straightforward integrity. And from 
our knowledge of the temperance movement and the workers 
in it, we feel bound to repel the aspersion of dishonesty, and to 
express our profound sense of the heroic earnestness which keeps 
men faithful, persistent. and hopeful in the service of an unpop- 
ular, ignored, and only slowly-gaining cause. It is a part of the 
everlasting fight between good and evil. 

But they are intemperate in speech. It is unfortunately often 
true; but we cannot wonder, in view of the magnitude of the 
evil they are combatting and the apathy of the public mind. 
Yet of violent measures we have seen no proposal so severe as 
that— which comes from one who complains of the intemper- 
ance of temperance people — of restoring the whipping-post for 
the correction of intoxication. If the suggestion were anything 
more than a rhetorical castigation of the shameful wrong to man- 
hood involved in drunkenness, we should suggest that a large 
class of those who are overcome by it bear already in their bodies 
and condition the condign chastisement of their crime against 
manhood; and should urge that those who for gain’s sake connive 
with the weakened will to repeat and perpetuate the shame might 
more hopefully, as well as more justly, be commended to the 
disgrace and sting of stripes. 

We sometimes get a view of the woe which the drinking 
usages of the age produce which makes us marvel at the toler- 
ance by society of evils so largely in its power to prevent. A 
future civilization will be amazed by it, as we wonder at the 
superstitions that have prevented the extirpation of the ferocious 
beasts and deadly serpents of the East ; and will class with the 
inhumanity of a government that disarms its subjects, leaving 
them weaponless before the man-eater of the jungle, the mis- 
guided action of a legislature that removes any effective safe- 
guard against an evil that devours manhood as well as men. 

In Mr. Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, “The Light of Asia,” 
it is recorded that the Buddha in one of his pre-existent lives 
met a famished tigress, and was so moved by pity for the hungry 
creature that he threw himself in her way, and was devoured to 
appease the appetite and preserve the young of this fiercest and 
most destructive of beasts. We say that the generosity was 
excessive and absurd; but when we think of the tenderness of 
society, and the exceedingly scrupulous regard of our municipali- 
ties and legislatures for the liquor-traffic, this legend is seen to be 
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only its fit illustration. Intemperance is a destroyer more fierce, 
more destructive, more insatiable than all the wild beasts of all 
the jungles of all the Indies; ravening not only in the purlieus 
and morasses of our civilization, but coming forth continually 
to snatch one and another victim from the best-guarded homes 
and the highest social cireles. And with an absurdity of tender- 
ness that parallels the Buddha sacrifice, society insists that this 
tiger of drink shall have its hunger ministered to and its appetite 
appeased by the bodies and souls of men; our legislatures take 
careful heed that no right of forage for it be unduly restricted ; 
and polished leaders of society protest that no victim or victim’s 
friend shall writhe ungracefully or exclaim too loudly. Only 
these gentlemen who rival the Buddha in their strange regard 
for the life and rights of one of the chief destroyers of the age, 
do not propose to parallel his generosity by making any sacrifice 
themselves. Some among them, indeed, are probably mistaken, 
as even legislators have been before, in fancying themselves 
secure; but they propose instead to expose to the sacrifice — 
which the history of this subject shows to have always been 
remorselessly exacted —their children and ours, the weak, the 
easily tempted, the miserable, the unfortunate. 

If these remarks should be deemed to partake of the fanatical 
spirit they are here presented specially to disown, we shall be 
glad to have our readers temper them with the following sen- 
tences, as timely and as weighty now as when originally uttered : 

No one here looks more jealously on government than myself. But I 
maintain that this is a case which stands by itself, which can be con- 
founded with no other, and on which government from its very nature 
and end is peculiarly bound to act. Let it never be forgotten that the 
great end of government, its highest function is not to make roads, 
grant charters, originate improvements, but to prevent or repress crimes 
against individual rights and social order. For this end, it ordains a 
penal code, erects prisons, and inflicts fearful punishments. Now, if it 
be true that a vast proportion of the crimes which government is insti- 
tuted to prevent and repress have their origin in the use of ardent 
spirits ; if our poor-houses, work-houses, jails, and penitentiaries are ten- 
anted by those whose first and chief impulse to crime came from the 
distillery and dram-shop; if murder and theft, the most fearful out- 
rages on property and life, are most frequently the issues and consum- 
mation of intemperance,—is not government bound to restrain by 
legislation the vending of the stimulus to these terrible social wrongs ? 
Is government never to act as a parent, never to remove causes or 
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occasions of wrong-doing? Has it but one instrument for repressing 
crime, namely, infamous punishment,— an evil only inferior to crime? 
Is government a usurper, does it wander beyond its sphere, by im- 
posing restraints on an article which does no imaginable good, which 
can plead no benefit conferred on body or mind, which unfits the citizen 
for the discharge of his duty to his country, and which, above all, stirs up 
men to the perpetration of most of the crimes from which it is the highest 
and most solemn office of government to protect society? [Channing, in 
Self-Culture, Works, Vol. II., p. 376.] 


THE SECULARIST QUARREL WITH LITERATURE, 


It would probably be generally admitted that the basis of our 
civilization is largely a religious one. Civilization grew up in ages 
of faith. Christianity is one of its main factors. The Church, 
with all its faults, has been its nursing mother. Government, 
philanthropy, social institutions have their roots in large part in 
ecclesiastical soil,— have drawn their sanctions, and in numerous 
cases even their form, from agencies inspired and authorized by 
the Church. 

This connection is even closer in regard to what is called in- 
tellectual culture. The school, the college, have a distinctly 
religious basis. Literature is penetrated by religious concep- 
tions, poetry in large part inspired by them. The masterpieces 
of all ages are freighted with the common faiths of men in 
the Divine. Most great books embody a religion. Most great 
writers confess and defend a creed,— not the less really if uncon- 
sciously. You cannot cut out of the literature of any time the 
religious thought and emotion that pervade it without mutilating 
it, and leaving the age itself unexplained. 

That which is true universally is true of the literature and the 
culture of our own time. The authoritative connection between 
the Church and the school is pretty clearly cut, and this is well,— 
at least it is needful and inevitable. But it is not so well to sever 
the historic connection of our civilization with religion; or to 
forget that religion, if not its tap-root, certainly then has been the 
soil by which its best growth has been nourished. 

It is the mistake of secularism to deny this vital relation. 
Secularism ignores the historic method of our civilization, and the 
vascular connection of all our institutions with the religious sen- 
timents and convictions. It fancies that it could improvise a 
civilization infinitely superior, if only the superstitions and sen- 
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timents of the world would wholly let go the old. Secularists 
do not recognize that what they ask to have abandoned is really 
the substance of life in individual and social character; and that 
to give it up, if it were practicable, would be to disconnect men 
from the springs of most that differences them from the pre-his- 
toric savage. 

But such abandonment is no more possible than desirable; and 
to attempt it in any department of our civilization is to demand 
the devitalizing of society, and force a swift retreat towards 
chaos. “We can make a better book than the Bible, any day,” 
we once heard affirmed by a noted teacher of the sufficiency of 
the revelations of to-day. But, while waiting the fulfilment of 
this so easy task, it might be well to ponder how manifold more 
difficult its attempt would be if all the life the Bible has recorded 
and its contents inspired were to perish out of human nature, 
and its impress be lost from the thought and institutions of men. 

So, when in a recent discussion it was somewhat querulously 
demanded that all religious expressions should be eliminated 
from school-books, and instances of their retention pointed out 
and complained of, it was aptly rejoined that the offence was not 
in the instance but in the current conceptions of society, which 
could hardly be expected to expurgate its literature of what is 
familiar and even fundamental in its thought. The complainant 
forgot that the great body of English literature has an underlying 
basis of religious sentiment and conviction; and that to attempt 
to expunge, even from the books of selections which we put into 
the hands of children, all expressions of that sentiment and con- 
viction, would be to leave for their use only mutilated fragments ; 
and, more important still, would leave them ignorant of large 
ranges of the best contents of the language, and of the deepest 
and highest thought of the age they live in. 

We are aware that there may be abuses in foisting sectarian 
or pietistic treatises or selections into the books used in the 
public schools; but they are such as may safely be left to public 
opinion to correct, within the legal safeguards already provided. 
Nor do they begin to equal in peril the wrong that would come 
from an attempt to leave out of such books everything that con- 
tains references to religion. That would be to bisect literature 
horizontally, and disuse almost. entirely its whole upper section. 

We make no defence of the special collections which formed 
the subjects of this complaint; but we are convinced that the 
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principle of the criticism is unsound. The fact that the selec- 
tions were made by the distinguished Superintendent of the 
Boston Schools is evidence enough that no narrow or bigoted 
spirit presided in their choice. Objection was made to familiar 
nursery ballads of common quotation, because of their theologi- 
cal implications. It is admitted that there is no distinct dog- 
matic purpose in making these religious selections. They are 
current songs and stories, which form a part of the best known 
representative literature for the young. Some of them are very 
old. Possibly, they contain here and there religious as other 
conceptions not generally accepted to-day. The best defence 
of some of them very likely is that children like to read them. 
They probably have a color and human feeling not to be wholly 
appreciated from the “scientific stand-point.”. To it they may be 
“doggerel” as well as heresy, but it is something that they have 
held and helped to cultivate the imagination of successive gener- 
ations of children. If there is anything in the law of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest,” those who claim to be advanced thinkers 
should hold them in respect. That principle indeed makes short 
work with crude radicalisms of all sorts; and it may be that a 
perception of its regard for the sifted results of human thought 
and experience in the past, is what is throwing such sombre 
shadows over the visions of certain liberals to-day. 

But is it really to be desired that school literature should be 
carefully eliminated of that which is a leading feature of its 
loftiest and most representative specimens? What warrant have 
secularist parents for demanding that the public schools shall, 
for their own peculiar unfaith, leave unrecognized and untaught 
what is really deepest and highest in the common thought of the 
masters of speech and song? Is literature to be razeed to the 
point of agnosticism for their supposed advantage? Do even 
they seriously wish that their children should be reared in igno- 
rance of the great singers and thinkers of our English tongue, or 
admitted only to such fragmentary knowledge of them as would 
be possible with every passage eliminated that expresses religious 
conviction? For with that condition many of them could be 
very meagrely cited, and the quality of their genius not com- 
prehended at all. What, for instance, could be included of 
the poems of Whittier, whose most secular ballad affirms the 
Hereafter, speaks of angels, and makes reverent allusion to the 
resurrection of Christ. It would be different only in degree with 
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our other American and all the nobler English poets. So with 
the essayists and historians. Even where there is little relig- 
ious conviction to be expressed, the whole stock of religious 
thought, expression, and usage is a part of the intellectual furni- 
ture of the writers, forming the basis of figure, illustration and allu- 
sion, so that no man can claim to be well informed who has been 
reared in ignorance of it, or think to enter fully into the thought 
of his time or the great life of the past. We-will not assert that 
one must Hebraize himself to the extent of being able to under- 
stand the occult Scripture allusions that constantly recur in 
Macaulay, for instance, in order to claim to be called an edu- 
cated man; but we do say that a certain degree of familiarity 
with the Bible, not only, but with the religious consciousness of 
man as expressed in the writings which have grown familiar and 
dear to the common heart, is the right and need of every Ameri- 
can child; and that the liberalism that insists on expurgating our 
school-books of all such religious expressions is very crude and 
narrow in urging a demand which is really a quarrel with civili- 
zation. 
STEADYING THE ARK. 


It is now more than fifty years since the religious world was 
startled by the discovery and publication of a treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, by John Milton, in which several of the distinctive doc- 
trines of Orthodoxy were repudiated, and the poet of the Puritan 
theology revealed as the opponent of some of its distinctive the- 
ories. It was a little awkward in the midst of the Unitarian con- 
troversy to have the author of Paradise Lost, a work which had 
done more than any other agency to shape the popular conceptions 
of Orthodoxy, brought forth a hundred and fifty years after his 
death as its antagonist, and the defender of the Arian heresy, 
in one of the most carefully written works of his maturer years, 
Nor did it tend to raise the public estimate of the candor of the 
champions of Orthodoxy, or of the fairness with which religious 
controversies were conducted, to learn that a treatise of the lead- 
ing English writer of the seventeenth century had been sup- 
pressed, because its author dared to think outside the limits of 
the current creed, and it was feared that his unsoundness might 
give distinction to heresy, and set the example of dissent. 

But, indeed, this attempt at suppression had nothing singular, 
except perhaps its final failure. We are much more anxious now 
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to know what Milton thought, than to know how his opinions 
affect the security of any theory, or system of thought. But the 
ecclesiastical consciousness of the Church has generally held the 
furtherance of its dogmas to be greatly more important than 
the truth of history, and too often has been willing to distort 
and suppress views or facts connected with leading historical 
personages to gain their influence to its side. Probably the 
more amiable motive of saving honored names from the infamy 
of heresy has often had influence in prompting these suppressions. 
The men to whom Unitarian was a name of horror, and a presage 
of eternal doom, could hardly bear to give up the great names of 
Milton, Locke, Newton, and Watts to its ignominy, and the un- 
favorable judgment which it was feared the celestial award must 
confirm; and in the case of the first and last of these, especially, 
it.was hoped, perhaps, that the offence might be condoned, in 
view of services rendered to Orthodoxy, provided the heretical 
sentiments were not permitted to go abroad and pervert other 
souls to their undoing. 

This manufacture of witnesses for Orthodoxy, by garbling or 
suppressing their testimony, has been very prevalent in the past, 
and is not confined to the advocates of any species of Orthodoxy. 
Even the Sacred Books have been submitted to this regulative 
process; and the claim to determine what is Scripture, and 
what is its true interpretation, by ecclesiastical authority, is 
more common than we sometimes suppose. Certainly, the frank 
rejection of passages well known to be spurious, and the substi- 
tution of different renderings, which every scholar knows to be 
entirely warranted and necessary, is much less general than it 
ought to be; and not the least of the advantages that we may 
hope to derive from the revised version, now approaching comple- 
tion, is that it will compel a free discussion of those passages in 
churches and among classes where the results of critical scholar- 
ship have as yet hardly at all penetrated. 

We have been led to these remarks by the statements that are 
widely circulated as to the existence in manuscript of an unpub- 
lished work of Jonathan Edwards; and the charge that it has 
been suppressed, for the century and more that has elapsed since 
his death, because of its departure from the theological standards, 
of whose supporters its author is in New England the foremost 
name. Whispers are rife of Arianism and even Pelagianism in 
this sequestered treatise; and charges of responsibility for its 
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past and present suppression are preferred, and evaded or de- 
nied. We take it that there can be no doubt of the existence 
of a work in which the father of New England theology does not, 
in the judgment of bis earlier literary executors, appear to theo- 
logical advantage. Whether the lack of such advantage be his 
or theirs can only be determined by the production of the work, 
or the proffer of adequate reasons for its continued retirement. 
We can well understand that President Edwards’ sudden death 
in middle life may have left such a treatise in skeleton or ex- 
tremely imperfect literary form; but even this defect would not 
justify the refusal to indicate its substance, if this were materially 
different from important views supported in his published works. 
We can understand, too, that it may have seemed almost an im- 
piety, in the period immediately succeeding his death, to bring to 
the notice of the public a work which he had left unpublished, 
which perhaps seriously modified views he had elsewhere taught, 
and which it was thought would only confuse and perhaps con- 
found the testimony of his life, destroy his influence, and even 
open the floodgates of unbelief. 

But a century has changed the relative importance of Edwards’ 
theology, and the facts of his literary history; and it is high time 
to correct any such injustice caused by suppression of his real 
views. What he really believed, it is more interesting and 
more important to this generation to know, than to have his 
exareple in accepting any system whatever. The greater part 
of the religious world would be glad to find that Edwards had 
some relentings of nature, or some gleams of inspiration, or even 
some humane eccentricity, that would soften henceforth the im- 
pression of his flinty intellectual system; and it may even be 
doubted whether the Orthodoxy of this generation would not 
rejoice to find, in a posthumous utterance of its renowned chief, 
some break in the lines of his iron logic, that would afford some 
sense of his approval, or at least of his mortal companionship, to 
softer champions of the diluted Orthodoxy of these degenerate 
days. No reason can now be given, that is not ridiculous, for 
withholding from publication any views he seriously held on any 
religious topic. The justness of his doctrines is now their sole 
ground of influence; his place as a master in theology gives the 
world a right to know his full conclusions; and we cannot doubt 
that, if his unpublished papers contain anything of real signiti- 
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cance, his literary executors will see the propriety of satisfying 
speedily the public curiosity concerning them. 


AN ORTHODOX CRITIC OF CALVINISM. 


It is perhaps significant of the growth of candor in theology, 
of which there are many indications in our time, that, while the 
present number of this Review contains a frank admission, even 
an earnest avowal and exposition, of the great moral value and 
service to civilization of the system of Calvinism in the past, the 
current issue of one of the leading Orthodox reviews publizhes a 
criticism of its fundamental conceptions, which goes far to justify 
all the attacks made upon it hitherto by Liberal Christianity. In 
the New Englander, for July, appears an article on the Roman 
Law and Calvinism, in which the exaggerated legalism of the 
latter is clearly pointed out, and very ably traced to its sources 
in the undue influence of the Roman ideal of government, and 
the prevalence of legal forms of thought in the writings of the 
Western fathers. Several of these had been advocates, or were 
associated with advocates, the author informs us; the systems of 
the scholastics were of Roman origin on the side of their anthro- 
pology ; and Calvin, who succeeded to them, was by nature, as well 
as by position, impelled to follow out the legal bent of their sys- 
tems, and to undervalue the parental types of which the Gospels 
are so full, and to which Christian theology is happily returning. 
The author of this article truly says that, “while the East gave 
us the speculative theology of Orthodoxy, Rome, the Empire, 
gave us the Orthodox theories of the relations of God and man”; 
and that these theories modified and in large degree perverted 
the interpretation and the whole conception of primitive Chris- 
tianity as to human guilt and the meaning of redemption. “The 
transformation of scriptural images into an elaborate legal the- 
ory” is properly traced to this source, and followed out in relation 
to the doctrines of Divine Sovereignty, Atonement, and Imputa- 
tion, and applied to Calvin’s own treatment of heresy, and the 
legal habit of literalism with which he and his followers have 
regarded the Scriptures. “The passing illustrations of St. Paul 
hardened into rigid dogmas, and combined into a judicial system 
such as Paul himself had never dreamed of.” 

We hardly know which most to admire, Professor Allen’s warm 
commendation of the services of Calvinism, in forming the moral 
fibre and giving seriousness and dignity to the life of Protestant- 
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ism, or this frank and able Orthodox portrayal of the pagan sources 
and legal spirit of the system, and the errors and abuses which 
have grown out of its failure to recognize that the spiritual and 
parental ideal is certainly paramount to the governmental in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. The Unitarian expresses more moral 
feeling, as is natural, in regard to the mischiefs that have grown 
out of this failure; but no liberal opponent has ever pointed out 
more clearly than this Orthodox writer its sources and its fun- 
damental error. And not the least valuable and timely point of 
both articles is that in which the appreciative critic and the 
candid disciple of Orthodoxy join, to declare that the mistakes 
of Calvinism must not blind men to the stern facts of life and 
the imperative rule of law in the universe; and that neither 
individuals nor society can frame to themselves a system of 
morals or religion lacking some tremendous motive to duty 
‘and sanction of righteousness, such as Calvinism has furnished 
in the past, without spiritual declension and practical disaster. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S BOOK OF ORM. 


Our friends of the Truth-Seeker, England, know how to appre- 
ciate fine things, and often introduee to us some choice morsels 
which we have not had the good fertune to see. 

We have, in former times, read the poetry of Robert Buchanan, 
and seen traces of power in it; but the world is large, other com- 
petitors are constantly attracting the attention, and we confess 
we had not seen this somewhat remarkable poem. 

At the time of the publication of Bailey’s Festus, the public 
mind was a good deal attracted by poems upon sombre, meta- 
physical, almost unearthly subjects. Bailey had a host of imita- 
tors who delighted in talking about Lucifer and Mother Earth, 
and the beginning and end of all things. This stormy period 
slowly passed; sometimes we heard a rumbling, hollow sound; 
but the echoes at length died away, and we stepped into another 
scene, into what may be called the sensuous style, where the poet 
sang about his lady’s arm and neck, and the jewel in her ear. 
People soon got tired of that, and at length we were ushered into 
a fairer, sweeter, more wholesome landscape, where we saw the 
personages of old epic poems introduced into new epics, with 
simple images, tender affections all woven into musical or power- 
ful verse, echoing the sorrows and joys of ancient days. William 
Morris stands at the head of this charming, healthful poetry; and 
most of the fine poems of this sort published in this country the 
past year or two, we believe, are indebted to him for their first 
stimulus. This natural, idyllic poetry seems likely to remain in 
popular favor, and deserves to do so. 

Mr. Buchanan’s poem of which we speak came a little too late 
for the Sturm und Drang period here, being published about 
ten years ago, and too early to run against the simple, natural 
epics of love and grief. His poem may therefore stand alone by 
itself; and, although it is sombre in its scenery, it is not morbid, 
and the key-note is often very lofty, and the language and images 
are highly poetic. “Orm” seems to be man, pondering on the 
mystery of birth and death. He sees the visions in the poem 
described. He sings of God, and how in the beginning He drew 
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the “veil of blue ” over his face to hide himself from man. This 
is the way this striking poem begins : — 


THE VEIL WOVEN. 
In the beginning, 

Ere Man grew 
The Veil was woven 

Bright and blue ; 
Soft mists and vapors 
Gathered and mingled 
Over the black world 

Stretched below, 
While winds of heaven 
Blew from all places, 
Shining luminous,— 

A starry snow. 
Blindly, dumbly, 
Darken’d under 
Ocean and river, 

Mountain and dale, 
While over his features, 
Wondrous, terrible, 
The beautiful Master 

Drew the Veil: 

Then starry, luminous, 
Rolled the Veil of azure 
O’er the first dwellings 

Of mortal race ; 

And since the beginning 
No mortal vision, 
Pure or sinning, 

Hath seen the Face! 
Yet mark me closely! 

Strongly I swear, 
Seen or seen not, 

The Face is there ! 


This is a portion of the first part, called the “First Song of 
the Veil.” The second part represents the Earth, the mother, 
with her eyes veiled from God. It begins by picturing her lying 
in the glow of day, with her eyeballs turned to the light. 

EARTH THE MOTHER. 
Beautiful, beautiful, she lay below, 
The mighty Mother of humanity, 
Turning her sightless eyeballs to the glow 
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Of light she could not see, 
Feeling the happy warmth, and breathing slow 

As if her thoughts were shining tranquilly. 
Beautiful, beautiful the Mother lay, 
Crownéd with silver spray, 
The greenness gathering hushfully around 

The peace of her great heart, while on her breast 
The wayward Waters, with a weeping sound, 

Were sobbing into rest. 


* * *. * * * 
Then the children call to her, and ask if there is a Father. 


CHILDREN OF EARTH. 

The World grew hoary, 

The World was weary, 

The children cried at 
The empty air: 

“ Father of mortals!” 

The children murmured, 

“Father! father! 
Art thou there?” 

Then the Master answer’d 
From the thunder-cloud : 

“T am God the Maker! 

I am God the Master! 

I am God the Father!” 
He cried aloud. 

Further, the Master 
Made sign on sign,— 

Footprints of his spirits, 
Voices divine ; 

His breath was a water, 
His cry was a wind. 


But the people heard not, 

The people saw not,— 

Earth and her children 
Were deaf and blind. 

Then come the philosophers, whom the children question ear- 
nestly; but they have no answer to give. What a voice this fol- 
lowing passage is from the science of this age, that would set 
God aside from the universe, or at least confess itself unable to 
find him ! — 

THE WISE MEN. 
“ Call the great philosophers ! 
Call them all hither,— 
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The good, the wise! ” 
Their robes were snowy, 
Their hearts were holy, 

They had cold, still eyes. 
To the mountain-summits 
Wearily they wander’d, 
Reaching the desolate 

Regions of snow, 
Looming there lonely. 

They search’d the Veil wonderful 
With tubes fire-fashion’d 

In caverns below. .. . 

God withdrew backward, 
And darker, dimmer, 

Deepen’d the day : 

O’er the philosophers, 
Looming there lonely, 

Night gather’d gray. 

* ~ * * * 7 
The breath of the mountain 
Froze them into stillness,— 

They sighed and died. 
Still in the desolate 

Heights overhead, 

Stand their shapes frozen, 

Frozen and dead. 

But a weary few, 

Weary and dull and cold, 
Crept faintly down again, 

Looking very old; 

And when the people 
Gathered around them, 
The heart went sickly 

At their dull, blank stare. 
“OQ Wise Men, answer! 

Is there a Father? 
Is there a beautiful 

Face up there?” 

The Wise Men answered and said : 
“ Bury us deep when dead : 

We have travelled a weary road, 
We have seen no more than ye. 
’T were better not to be: 

There is no God.” 
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And the people, hearkening, 

Saw the Veil above them, 

And the darkness deepen’d, 
And the lights gleamed pale. 

Ah! the lamps numberless, 

The mystical jewels of God, 

The luminous, wonderful, 
Beautiful lights of the Veil! 


We are reminded of the wonderful “Dream of Christ” in 
Richter, that “there is no God,” and Jesus crying out with 
strong weeping: “ We are all orphans. There is no Father.” 

The third part of this poem is even more striking and awe- 
inspiring than the first. It is called “Songs of Corruption”; and, 
repugnant to our feelings as the title seems, it touches upon the 
great themes of life and death, and that mysterious union of the 
soul with the body, in a way to awaken our finest sensibilities. 
The picture shows us a husband sitting by the bedside of his 
dying wife. Some of these lines, in their bald, realistic style, 
remind us of Walt Whitman; but they are freer from blemishes 
and more elevated. We quote a little here :— 

“ She is very cold ! 

My wife is very cold! 

I will kiss her, 
And the silver-haired mother will kiss her, 
And the little children will kiss her; 
And then we will wrap her warm, 
And hide her in a hollow space ; 
And the house will be empty 

Of thee, O Phantasy, 
Cast on the unhappy household 

By the strange white clay. 

* . * « * « 

And the pointing of thy finger 

Fadeth far away 
On the sunset-tinged edges 
Where man’s company ends, 
And God’s loneliness begins.” 


Phantasy is the figure of Death. There comes next a poem 
called the “Dream of a World without Death.” The poet im- 
agines human beings passing away out of the world, without 
leaving any body behind. Many of us have had the wish, often, 
that the external semblances of death might be done away with. 
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The editor seems still to cherish this feeling; but we are inclined 
to believe that the feeling of repulsion or terror at the sight of 
death, is only the emotion of the natural man, where his sym- 
pathies or personal affection are not awakened. When we have 
profound experiences of our own, all seems changed : the body is 
a sicred and beloved thing; not the person himself, but a casket 
to be tenderly cherished amid cool shades, flowers, winding 
waters, marble forms of sages, tear-stained eyes of sculptured 
women, or little children gazing upward to immortality. These 
beautiful cemeteries bring a repose and exaltation to the be- 
reaved heart. Those who have lost friends at sea or in battle, 
often ask God, in sore distress, the question of Jesus, when with 
the sisters vf Lazarus at Bethany, “Where have ye laid him?” 
We quote what the poet says of the world “without graves,” 
as the editor of the journal expresses it, thinking that gives a 
more true impression of his meaning than “a world without 
death”; and then we see the poet’s revulsion of feeling and long- 
ing desire to meet again the silence and coldness and decay even 
of the body. 
* * ~ * * * 

There were no kisses on familiar faces, 

No weaving of white grave-clothes, no last pondering 

Over the still wax cheeks and folded fingers. 


There was no putting tokens under pillows, 
There was no dreadful beauty slowly fading, 
Fading like moonlight softly into darkness. 


There were no churchyard paths to walk on, thinking 
How near the well-beloved ones are lying. 
There were no sweet green graves to sit and muse on, 


Till grief should grow a summer meditation, 
The shadow of the passing of an angel, 
And sleeping should seem easy, and not cruel. 


Nothing but wondrous parting and a blankness. 


But I woke. 

And, lo! the burthen was uplifted ; 
And I prayed within the chamber where she slumbered, 
And my tears flowed fast and free, but were not bitter. 


I eased my heart three days by watching near her, 
And made her pillow sweet with scent of flowers, 
And could bear at last to put her in the darkness. 
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And I heard the kirk-bells ringing very slowly, 
And the priests were in their vestments, and the earth 
Dripped awful on the hard wood, yet I bore it. 


And I cried, “ O unseen Sender of corruption ! 
I bless thee for the wonder of thy mercy, 
Which softeneth the mystery and the parting. 


“ T bless thee for the change and for the comfort, 
The bloomless face, shut eyes, and waxen fingers, — 
For sleeping, and for silence, and corruption.” 


Speaking of the sacredness of the body, and the noble uses 
which it may serve the soul, the poet says : — 


Cling close to thy mortal mate, 
Take all, and be not afraid. 


* « 7 * * 


But put her gently down 

In the earth beneath thy feet, 
And dry thine eyes and hasten 
To the imperishable springs ; 


And it shall be well for thee 
In the beautiful Master’s sight, 
If it be found in the end 

Thou hast used her tenderly. 


He has also some fine lines about the audacity of our presum- 
ing to ask to see God when we have never yet looked upon a 
human soul, so veiled it is in flesh; and then he depicts the rapt- 
ure we feel for the moment when we look into the ecstatic eyes 


of the dying, and seem to see the soul glorified in its depart- 
ure :— 


“T am going away,” 
The Spirit seemed to cry; and, as it cried, 
Stood still and dim and very beautiful 
Up in the windows of the eyes,— there linger’d 
First seen, last seen, a moment, silently,— 
So different, more beautiful tenfold 
Than all that I had dreamed,— I sobbed aloud, 
“Stay! stay!” but at the one despairing word 
The spirit faded,— from the hearth within 
The dim fire died with one last quivering gleam,— 
The house became a ruin; and I moaned 
“God help me!” ’twas herself that look’d at me! 
First seen! I never knew her face before! .. . 
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Another portion of the poem contains songs of the pilgrim on 
his way. Some of them are bright and beautiful. Here are a 
few verses from the song of the Happy Earth: — 


Sweet, sweet it was to sit in leafy Forests, 
In a green darkness, and to hear the stirring 
Of strange breaths hither and thither in the branches ; 


And sweet it was to sail on crystal Waters, 
Between the dome above and the dome under, 
The Hills above me, and the Hills beneath me; 


And sweet it was to watch the wondrous Lightning 
Spring flashing at the earth, and slowly perish 
Under the falling of the summer Rain. 


Then come the questionings again for God, the unseen Spirit. 
He asks the priests, who only denounce each other’s creeds, and 
get the usual setting-out that the poor clergy generally have from 
modern science and the bards. 

Part fourth contains some fine sonnets, but somewhat despair- 
ing. One, called “We are Children,” we give: — 


Children indeed are we,— children that wait 
Within a wondrous dwelling, while on high 
Stretch the sad vapors and the homeless sky ; 

The House is fair, yet all is desolate 

Because our Father comes not; clouds of fate 
Sadden above us,—shivering we hear 

The passing rain, the wind that shakes the gate, 
And cry to one another “ He is near!” 

At early morning, with a shining Face, 

He left us innocent and lily-crown’d; 

And now ’tis late,— night cometh on apace,— 
We hold each other’s hands and look around, 

Frighted at our own shades! Heaven send us grace ! 
When He returns, all will be sleeping sound. 


He arraigns God bitterly for a while, and then turns away from 
nature to man, and sees “footprints,” and finds light. He btrsts 
out in these moving lines, turning again 


To busy haunts where men and women sigh, 

And if all things but echo back your care, 
Cry out aloud, “There is no God! ” and die. 

But if upon a day when all is dark, 

Thou, stooping in the public ways, shalt mark 
Strange luminous footprints as of feet that shine,— 
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Follow them ! follow them! O soul bereaven ! 
God had a Son,— He hath pass’d that way to heaven ; 
Follow, and look upon the Face divine! 


The steps of the Master, the Son of Man, lead him at length 
to the Father. 

In the closing part, which is the triumph of redeemed man, 
not one soul lost, we have a powerful picture of heaven and the 
seraphs in light and love; and one man alone in the universe is left 
out, because he will not be reconciled to his Maker. The whole 
picture is very powerful. The Lord sends his angels to visit 
“the wild, defiant thing,” who laughed in their faces. He blas- 
phemed the seraphs, but.was hungry for a human being to share 
his loneliness and agony. Then his wife and mother in heaven, 
whom he had killed, beseech the Lord that they may go to him. 
They are permitted. They find him on his peak of solitude. 
They embrace him, weeping, and kiss him. The wife lays his 
head in her lap, and sings a low song to him. He “lies like a log 
in the wild blast.”. The two women beg to remain on earth with 
him. The Lord consents. His heart breaks. He utters a pite- 
ous ery of repentance that “thrilled the heart of Heaven.” “The 
man is saved,” saith the Lord. “Let the man enter in.” 


OUR WORK IN ITALY. 


We insert a letter from Professor Bracciforti, which want of 
space has prevented us from giving before : — 


Miran, Via SAN SmMone. 
Dear Madam,—I have the pleasure of sending you two copies of a 
Manuale di Storia Religiosa per le Scuole e le Famiglie (Hand-book of Re- 
ligious History for Schools and Families), which we have lately published 
in Milan. It is dedicated, with his full consent, to the senator, Terenzio 
Mamiani, twice Minister of Public Instruction in Italy,—once under 
Pius IX., at the beginning of his pontificate, when he was hailed as a 
reformer, and again under Victor Emmanuel,—Terenzio Mamiani, the 
prince of the living Italian philosophers, the author of Confessions of a 
Metaphysician, and many other philosophical works, and of a recent volume 
in six books, entitled The Religion of the Future; or, The Positive and 
Everlasting Religion of Mankind, in which volume, at page 485, speaking of 
the Christian belief of Unitarians, he says that it is substantially what he 
advocates in his books. Our Manuale is consequently dedicated to him 
as to a venerable champion of Christ and brother in the faith. Mamiani 
is also a statesman. He was Ambassador in Greece, and Vice-President 
of the Italian Senate. 
12 
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Since I wrote last, I have been passing through much sorrow and 
anxiety; yet I have never given up entirely the good work to which I 
feel that God has called me. Through the absorbing labor in order to 
support a numerous family, and my consequent want of some rest, I was 
compelled to interrupt my Sunday preaching toward the beginning of 
September last; but I now feel somewhat stronger, and I hope soon to be 
enabled to resume it. 

Let us take heart. I have lately sent two copies of our Manuale to the 
Knight-Commander Prota Giurleo, the Bishop elect of the growing 
National Catholic Italian Church of Naples, elected by ten thousand 
people, and of course excommunicated by Pius [X. (as I think I wrote to 
you at the time), and the President of the Committee to give redress to 
the sufferers for the constitution of Italian unity and independence, and 
he has just replied, saying, “[ myself, Professor Bracciforti, and my breth- 
ren in the faith, may rest assured that the growing National Catholic 
Italian Church lives that life of the spirit which vivifies, not of the sym- 
bolical materialism of the letter, which kills, and therefore fraternizes 
with all the believers in the Son of Man, Redeemer of mankind, and in 
universal liberty and brotherhood.” 

I should be happy to write more at length, but my secular avocations, 
which so seldom allow me to give a little time to what is foremost in my 
thoughts and feelings, force me to conclude for the present. 

Ever thankfully yours, 
FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 


We are able to say that this Manual sent to us by Professor 
Bracciforti has been examined by a contributor acquainted with 
the Italian language, and a notice of it furnished for this Review. 


Marra P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Relig- 
ion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Page Renouf. [The Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1879.1 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway. 1880. pp. ix., 270. Price $1.50. 
The progress which has been made in Egyptology during the 

last quarter of a century is most instructive and wonderful. 

Such scholars as Brugsch-Bey and M. Mariette-Bey have thrown 

floods of light upon the history and customs of ancient Egypt, 

both religious and domestic. The lectures of M. Renouf are con- 
fined to one branch of Egyptology, and gather up all the scat- 
tered fragments from Champollion down to the present time, 
which throw light upon the origin and growth of their religious 
system, both doctrinal and ritual. They are the second course of 
lectures on the Hibbert foundation, established by Robert Hib- 
bert, in London, 1877, for the purpose “ of exhibiting clearly, from 
time to time, some of the most important results in the great 
fields of philosophy, of Biblical criticism, and comparative the- 

ology.” Professor Max Miller delivered the first course in 1878, 

on “The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the 

Religions of India.” The most eminent scholars, in their respec- 

tive departments, will be called to lecture on this foundation; and 

we may expect, therefore, to find in their lectures the result of 
original investigation and sound learning, not second-hand ideas 
manipulated by second-class men. M. Renouf is an eminent 

Egyptologist, abundantly qualified to speak as one who has seen 

and knows. He has given interest to a very recondite, and to 

most persons a very dry, subject, by the vivacity of his style and 

the warmth of his interest. No justice can be done to such a 

work in a mere notice. These six learned and elaborate lectures 

treat of the “Sources of Information respecting the Ancient 

Egyptian Religion; the Antiquity and Characteristics of Egyp- 

tian Civilization; the Gods of Egypt; Communion with the Un- 

seen World; the Religious Books of Egypt; Religious Hymns, 

Henotheism, Pantheism, and Materialism.” Some of the hymns 

quoted are remarkable for their pure, religious sentiments, and are 

addressed to the “one God.” In answer to the question whether 
the religion of ancient Egypt was really monotheistic, the lect- 
urer says: “No scholar is better entitled to be heard on this sub- 
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ject than the late M. Emmanuel Rougé, whose matured judgment is 
as follows: ‘No one has called in question the fundamental mean- 
ing of the principal passages, by the help of which we are to 
establish what ancient Egypt has taught concerning God, the 
world, and man. I said God, not the gods. The first character- 
istic of the religion is the unity [of God] most energetically ex- 
pressed: God, one, sole, and only; no others with Him; He is the 
only Being living in truth. Thou art one, and millions of beings 
proceed from Thee. He has made everything, and He alone has 
not been made. The clearest, the simplest, the most precise con- 
ception. But how reconcile the unity of God with Egyptian 
polytheism? Each local worship had its own name. Each special 
or distinct work of the One Original Power had its own name. 
But one idea predominates,— that of a single and primeval God. 
Everywhere and always it is One Substance, self-existent, and an 
unapproachable God... . God is self-existent; He is the only be- 
ing who has not beer begotten; the One of one. Are these noble 
doctrines the result of centuries [of evolution from the lowest 
fetichism]? Certainly not. On the other hand, polytheism de- 
velops itself, and progresses till the time of the Ptolemies. More 
than five thousand years since, in the valley of the Nile, the hymn 
began to the unity of God and the immortality of the soul.... 
In the last ages, Egypt reached the most unbridled polytheism. 
The belief in the unity of the Supreme God and in his attributes 
as Creator and Law-giver of man, whom He has endowed with an 
immortal soul,— these are the primitive notions, enchased, like in- 
destructible diamonds, in the midst of the mythological superfeta- 
tions accumulated in the centuries which have passed over that 
ancient civilization.” 

So far M. Rougé. M. Renouf adds: “The facts upon which 
M. de Rougé relies are in the main unassailable. It is incontesta- 
bly true that the sublimer portions of the Egyptian religion are 
not the comparatively late result of a process of development or 
elimination from a grosser. The sublimer portions are demon- 
strably ancient; and the last stage of the Egyptian religion... 
was by far the grossest and most corrupt.” Still “the monothe- 
istic and the polytheistic doctrines appear together, and are 
taught by the same men, and no inconsistency was thought of 
between the two doctrines.” Why? M..Renouf proceeds to 
answer the question by an investigation of the meaning of the 
Egyptian word “xutar,” which we translate “god,” and decides 
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that it means power, and hence is applied to the subordinate 
powers in nature, as well as to the Supreme Power, from which 
all other powers proceed, like H/7 Shaddai in Hebrew, which 
means God Almighty, or “Almighty Power.” Hence the name 
“god” was applied not only to the Supreme Power, the one only 
God, but to other, and in time to all, powers subordinate to this 
Supreme Power. So the same person who affirmed the existence 
of one God only might still speak of other gods, and many of 
them, of all orders and degrees, where power was manifested. 
Such is M. Renouf’s explanation of the phenomena. He is prob- 
ably correct. It is reasonable and simple. The facts of history 
invert the theories of the system-builders; and from a belief in 
one God, supreme, eternal, religion degenerated into a belief of 
“lords many and gods many.” 

Let this very imperfect notice suffice to commend these lect- 
ures to all students who would build their belief on facts, not 
on guesses; on history, not on imagination; on common-sense, 
not on fancy. This enterprising firm, “Charles Scribner’s Sons,” 
is laying American scholars under great obligation for putting 
into their hands such choice works. 8. 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
Third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh numbers. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The third and fourth numbers of this interesting history are 
occupied with the famous surprise at Trenton, the retreat to 
Princeton, and the restoration of confidence to a discouraged 
army and people. We are made to feel the immense obstacles 
which Washington had to overcome in the vacillations of his 
own government and the murmurs of the people and the sol- 
diers. The fall of Ticonderoga depresses us, but the brilliant 
victory at Bennington adds again to the good cheer; and we have 
a side picture of the English statesmen themselves condemning 
in sound words the policy of their own government towards 
America. We have some copies of fine old portraits of the 
heroes of the day in the possession of New York families at 
present. The taking of Philadelphia is described with vigor, 
and the surrender of Burgoyne told with much spirit. Baron 
Steuben’s drill of the militia makes an interesting page; and in 
the fifth number we open with the arrest of Lee, the destruction 
of Wyoming, the wretched sufferings of the American prisoners, 
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and the poverty of the government. Washington never flinches, 
bears all murmurs, and acts quickly; and, when the French rec- 
ognize our government, the English powers begin to rail at each 
other, and call too late upon Lord Chatham, who dies in our 
service. The family pictures of life during the Revolution con- 
tinue still to be the charm of this History of New York, and 
show the author’s perseverance in obtaining lively incidents. 
The brilliant storming of Stony Point relieves the gloom; but 
the writer gives us an impressive picture of New York occupied 
by a boastful enemy, and in their train a crowd of rapacious 
thieves scouring the country round. She does not forget to tell 
us some gossip of the time,— how Mrs. Jay painted her face and 
went to plays on Sunday in Spain,—and gives us the wedding 
of Alexander Hamilton and Elizabeth Schuyler. The city of 
New York, as she says, was now the central point around which 
the chief events of the Revolution revolved. 

The treason of Arnold is narrated with quick resolution. The 
author has no soft words for villany, and her pity for André 
betrays her into no confusion of mind in regard to the moral 
nature of his act. It was the attempted purchase of our liber- 
ties with English gold, and no sentimentalism could make that 
seem a noble deed. Mrs. Lamb excels in condensed sketches of 
character, and her judgments often carry weight with them. 
She is not gifted with imagination, a fine but dangerous qualifica- 
tion in an historian; but she has positive opinions of her own, 
given always with vigor and clearness, which relieve the mo- 
notony of events. 

The final surrender of Cornwallis and the Peace Articles make 
a very interesting chapter; and the sketch of David Hartley, our 
first plenipotentiary from Great Britain, is delightful, being en- 
livened by a copy of a fine portrait, never before given to the 
public, and enriched by a brief history of a distinguished and 
honored family in England. M. P. L. 


The True Story of the Exodus of Israel. Compiled from the 
work of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. Edited by Francis H. Un- 
derwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. , 

This is a valuable little book. The original work of Brugsch- 
Bey, published in England in two large volumes, is too costly for 
ordinary purchasers. Its wealth of trustworthy details, drawn 
from monumental inscriptions and papyrus manuscripts, so inter- 
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esting to confirmed Egyptologists, has little attractions to the av- 
erage reader. In two hundred and fifty small pages, Mr. Under- 
wood gives us the gist of the matter. A pretty careful comparison 
of the compilation with the original shows that the work of com- 
pression has been performed with fidelity and good judgment. 
Like most works containing the results of recent studies and 
discoveries in archeology, this last work of so competent a wit- 
ness as Brugsch-Bey tends to confirm our faith that the Penta- 
teuch rests on a substantial historical basis, and that its details 
are far more accurate than the doubting mind of our time is 
quite ready to admit. The sixth chapter, in which is indicated 
the early period in which the Semitic tribes populated the EAst- 
ern Delta, leaving permanent impressions upon names, manners, 
and customs, and even upon physiognomy, we find fresh and in- 
structive. Not less so those in which the author seeks, with a 
good degree of success, to fix the date and causes of the Hyksos 
dominion, and to ascertain in whose reign the great famine, 
Joseph’s elevation, the bondage of the Jews, and their final de- 
parture from Egypt, occurred. Mr. Underwood has done wisely 
in giving in full Dr. Brugsch-Bey’s discourse upon the Exodus of 
Israel. In this discourse, it, is assumed that the position of Raam- 
ses. Pithon, Succoth, Etham, Migdol, Pihahiroth, and Baal-zephon, 
and so the whole line of the Hebrew retreat, are finally settled by 
the irrefragable testimony of ancient Egyptian inscriptions and 
manuscripts. If the author is correct, the passage of the Jews 
was not through the Red Sea, but along the Egyptian military 
road between Lake Sivbaris and the Mediterranean Sea,— a nar- 
row pass, full of pits and quicksands and dangerous in periods of 
high tides and winds, and where, according to ancient writers, 
more armies than that of Pharaoh had been swallowed up. Ac- 
cept this theory, which seems to have many facts and sound 
arguments on its side, and our commentaries on the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of Exodus must be rewritten. The 
book well repays reading. G. R. 


The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Trustees of the Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science and Art. May, 1880. 
One need only glance at the headings of these reports to have 

his sympathies awakened for this noble work and instruction, the 

gift of a generous man, and ably carried out by the men and 
women who are employed in these free schools for the people. 
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Report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. April, 
18x0. 

This little pamphlet shows every year an enlargement of its 
work, fresh enthusiasm on the part of its assistants; und we can 
only wish it God-speed on its errands of love abroad and in its 
social and religious work at home. 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Washingtonian Home, 41 
Waltham Street, Boston. 


A noble work, kept alive by the generosity of its friends and 
the faith and zeal of its superintendent. 
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